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Women Last Week Marched Militantly in Labor’s Big Picket Lines 


(Above: Before Tension Was Eased at Monroe, Michigan—Rocks, Clubs and ’Kerchief Gas Masks. See Page 6) 
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OH, YOU WOULDN'T! You NEVER. 
SHOW ME ANY CONSIDERATION ! You 
KNOW I] NEED REST! I HAVEN'T 
BEEN SLEEPING WELL --- BUT 

WHAT DO YOu CARE 2 


HE TOLD ‘You COFFEE-NERVES 
WAS CAUSING YOUR SLEEPLESSNESS! 
WHY DON’T YOU QuiT COFFEE 
AND DRINK. POSTUM INSTEAD 


,ALL 
RIGHT ---,- 
I wit! 


F YOU are one of those who cannot 
safely drink coffee ...try Postum’s 
30-day test. Buy a can of Postum and 
drink it instead of coffee for one full 
month, If, after 30 days... you do not 
feel better, return the top of the Pos- 
tum container to General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and we will cheerfully 
refund the full purchase price, plus post- 
age! (If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Postum contains no caffein. It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran roasted and 


AS THE DOCTOR SAID, 
YYOu'D NOT ONLY SLEEP 
BETTER, BUT YOu'D 
E A WHOLE LOT 
EASIER TO LIVE 

WiTH | 


slightly sweetened. Postum comes in 
two forms...Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil or percolate...and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. It is econom- 
ical, easy to make and delicious. You 
may miss coffee at first, but after 30 
days, you'll love Postum for its own 
rich, full-bodied flavor. Postum is a 
product of General Foods. 

(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1937.) 


DON'T BE AGLOOM.- 4 <« (S) 
DRINK PoSsSTUM/! 


Copr. 1937, King Features Syndicate, G. F. Corp. Licensee 
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Eclipse, Error 
Mingled feelings of gratitude and djs: 


| appointment compel me to write you 


garding your article on eclipses (PATH. 
FINDER, June 5). Previous to rea 
that article, I knew little about eclipses 
save that the chickens went to roost ap 
that people could see an eclipse by |: 
through a smoked glass. I feel gratef 
for the knowledge and intend commit 
the most important points to m:« 
But although the article showed 
much is due to scientists in genera 
mentioned some in particular, 
thought was given to the Great Cr 
Author of these wonders .. . 

Mrs. A. Hennc 


| Asbury, Mo. 


7. * 7 


. . « The article on eclipses was \ 
fine. But why not include as visib| 


. the United States the total eclip 


August 31, 1932? ... From the hill \ 
has been part of our home farm 
1796 a perfect view was obtained. 
shadow, as it swept down from Mt. \ 
ington, was awe-inspiring and wa: 
by hundreds all through this sect 
Among the several scientific expedi 


| at nearby Alfred was one from 1 
| Japan.. 


Minnie G. Le 
Bridgton, Me. 

...I1 would suggest the addition « 
total eclipse. of August 31, 1932, which 
was visible in the northeastern | 
States. 

Holden I. Str 
Belmont, N. H. 


[PATHFINDER is grateful for correction s 
error in omitting the total eclipse of 1932, wh was 
visible in sections of Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Massachusetts.—Ed.] 


Grammatical Purist 


In your issue of June 5, in the “Re: 
Write” department, one finds a gran- 
matical error of such glaring proportions 
as to astonish those who have come to 
expect perfection in such matters in 
PATHFINDER. The second editor’s note 
states: 

“PATHFINDER ‘presented’ each Justice 
whose age (70 years or over) made their 


(Continued on page 21) 
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AUTO DEATHS— 


This Year the Grisly Total May Reach 50,000 


OMORROW, 72 Americans will hop 

into automobiles, press the start- 
er, shift gears, twirl the steering wheel 
and roll down the road on an errand, 
a vacation trip of a cooling spin 
through the park, They will not come 
back. Before their rides are over, 
they will all be dead. 

Tomorrow, 54 Americans will step 
from curbs, from behind street-cars or 
onto the edge of highways to die 
instantly, with the shrieking of brakes 
in their ears, or slowly, in pain on 
hospital beds. 

The same day—and every day this 
year—more than 300 men, women and 
children will be lifted from twisted 
wreckage, their bodies so crushed and 
broken that they will never mend. 

TOLL: Such is the average daily 
life-price America will pay for its 
estimated 29,000,000 autos in 1937. 
Since 1917 the death list of the nation’s 
roads has risen relentlessly—higher, 
higher, higher. Twenty years ago, 
10,000 people died in or under auto- 
mobiles. Ten years later the number 
had more than doubled. Last year 
38,500 perished on the nation’s roads. 
In the first four months of 1937, the 
death toll rocketed 21 per cent over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
If that rate of increase continues, the 
grisly total may swell this year to 
50,000 human beings. 

Some factors, of course, brighten 
the picture. In the 10 years from 1917 
to 1926, for example, when the number 
of motor deaths more than doubled, 
the number of cars on the road 
quadrupled. One life was snuffed out 





for each 494 cars in use in 1917, but 
in 1926 it took 946 automobiles to ac- 
count for each fatality. And from 
1930 to 1935, when the death rate per 
100,000 population rose 8.6 per cent, 
the number of deaths per 10,000,000 
gallons of gasoline consumed increas- 
ed only 2.2 per cent—and in 1934-35 
it actually decreased 1.7 per cent.t 

Nevertheless, the death rate in pro- 
portion to population has never slack- 
ened its pace. Back in the horseless 
buggy days of 1912, the chances were 
about 33,000 to 1 against anyone dying 
by automobile. Today the chances of 
death on the road are about 1 in 3,300. 
In other words, death in an auto 
wreck is 10 times more likely today 
than it was 25 years ago. 

Mere figures cannot bring home the 
full horror of the story. No disaster 
in the world’s history, save only war, 
has produced the carnage left in the 
wake of the American driver. The 
1936 picture of 38,500 lifeless bodies 
heaped in a single mass is too ghastly 
and unreal for the mind to visualize. 
Yet, in 15 years, more people were 
killed by automobiles in this country 
than died in all the wars the nation 
has ever fought. Last year alone, the 
number of dead exceeded the total of 
all Americans killed in the World war. 

And these are only the dead. The 
number of injured in auto crashes an- 
nually exceeds 1,000,000. Last year 
alone, more than 110,000 persons were 
permanently disabled—left armless, 
” + The gasoline-consumption method of measuring 
road deaths is comparatively recent. Many statis- 
ticians prefer it for national computations because 


it allows for such variations between states as greater 
rural or urban districts, heavy tourist traffic, etc 
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Every Day in Such Wrecks as This, 126 Die, 300 Are Permanently Injured 
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Senator Reynolds Seeks Federal Action 


legless, blind—because someone on 
the road was careless, 

Small as it is compared to the life- 
loss, the annual economic cost of road 
disasters is itself staggering. Last 
year’s dead represented a national loss 
in economic productivity of at least 
$616,000,000. This is a conservative 
estimate based on an assumption that 
20 per cent of those who died had 
previously ceased being economically 
useful in that they could work and 
produce. The economic loss from seri- 
ous and minor injuries at least equals 
that from fatalities. Add the $830,- 
000,000 lost in property damage, and 
the total dollar loss skyrockets to well 
over $2,000,000,000 a year. 

WHY: It is a dangerous mistake to 
lay the blame for auto smashes to any 
few causes. Many factors combine to 
produce each wreck, and to stress 
some is to neglect others. 

G Speeding and reckless driving are 
the two grim sisters who annually 
reap the fattest harvest of human life. 
Excessive speed was the cause of 21.10 
per cent of last year’s crashes, Reck- 
less driving caused 38.26 per cent. 

q Drunkenness at the wheel, most 
loudly deplored of all driving fool- 
hardiness, accounted for a relative- 
ly small number of collisions. Seven 
per cent of the drivers arrested in 
fatal crashes had been drinking. Nine 
per cent of the pedestrians killed were 
“under the influence of liquor.”t+ 

q Only 2 per cent of the cars in- 
volved in fatal wrecks were found to 
have defective brakes. One per cent 
lacked chains in slippery weather; % 
of 1 per cent had faulty steering. 

WHO: The chances are overwhelm- 
ing that a driver in a fatal auto crash 
will be a man with over a year’s driv- 


t Adequate figures for fatalities caused by drunken 
driving during prohibition years are lacking. Only in 
the last few pues has the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice broken n its traffic violation figures to in- 
clude arrests for drunken driving. 
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ing experience. Last year nearly 94 
per cent of the drivers figuring in 
road deaths were men. More than 97 
per cent had driven over a year. 

@ Half the road victims in 1936 
were between 15 and 55 years old. 
Children suffered more than oldsters 
—roughly 30 per cent of those killed 
were under 15, while about 20 per 
cent were more than 55. 

@ Of the 38,500 victims last year, 
16,650 were pedestrians. 

@ More than 93 per cent of all 
vehicles involved in road deaths were 
passenger cars. 

WHERE: Driving is safer in the 


cities than in the country. Where the . 


whiteclad hand of the law guides con- 
gested traffic, death stalks less freely 
than on the unwatched country roads. 

q@ Of the seven states with the 
thickest population, New York, most 
populous state in the Union, had the 
lowest death rate last year—about 1 
person in every 4,200, as against a 
national rate of 1 in 3,393. 

G In the first four months of 1937, 
South Dakota was the safest state in 
the Union, with 7.3 deaths for every 
10,000,000 gallons of gasoline used. 
Tennessee and North Carolina tied 
for the dubious distinction of being 
the most dangerous, with 28 fatalities 
for each 10,000,000 gallons. 

G In the same period, New York 
was the safest of the 13 cities with 
more than 500,000 population. The 
death rate there was 10.2 per 100,000 
population. Los Angeles was the most 
deadly, with 47 per 100,000. 

California’s consistently bad show- 
ing sharply illustrates another geo- 
graphical trend in road smashes— 
states with heavy tourist traffic always 
suffer badly. California and Florida 
records are consistently stained by 
collisions involving out-of-state cars. 
Georgia (on the direct route to 
Florida) and Mid-Western states (on 
the major trans-continental routes) 
share these troubles. 

APATHY: When the steamship Mor- 
ro Castle burned, when the New Lon- 
don, Texas, school-house was blown 
up, the world was horrified. Yet the 
victims of those two tragedies, ter- 
rible as both were, numbered far less 
than the road death toll of the nation 
in a single month. The memory of 
the Hindenburg disaster is still vivid 
in the public memory. Yet twice the 
number of that airship’s victims perish 
every day on the roads. America still 
mourns its World war dead. Who 
mourns the greater number murdered 
by machines last year, save only their 
families and friends? 

The very name by which these 
tragedies are known—“accidents”—is 
proof of indifference on the part of 
the public. An “accident” is some- 
thing unforeseen and unpredictable. 
Yet with hundreds of thousands al- 
ready dead and thousands more mark- 
ed for death, no one can claim that 
road fatalities are unexpected. 

Public apathy in the face of such 
mass slaughter seems _ incredible. 
Organizations of every conceivable 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Roosevelt 


While a press conference watched 
the curling smoke of his cigarette, 
President Roosevelt last week traced 
a vision. It was a dream picture of 
the United States which, if translated 
into reality, would be the nearest ap- 
proach to Utopia that any American 
could want. 

To the throng of newspapermen he 
related a plan with these features: 
(1) An increase in the national income 
so that all forms of relief could even- 
tually be abolished; (2) a balanced 
budget without any rise in taxes; and 
(3) a reduction in the national debt 
which the President hopes to have 
levelled off at $36,000,000,000. Unem- 
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Margaret Le Hand Was Saluted 


ployment and old-age benefits and the 
wages and hours bill would all have 
bearing on the plan’s main purpose— 
to raise national purchasing power. 
Sole hitch is that details have not yet 
been worked out, but the President 
said that all branches of the govern- 
ment have been put to work on the 
problem and that the study groups 
should be ready to report by the fall. 

@ To the same press conference 
the President expressed a feeling that 
steel companies willing to make ver- 
bal agreements with unions should be 
equally willing to put them into writ- 
ing (see page 6). 

qG In the matter of administration 
legislation, the President last week did 
these things: (1) asked for quick ac- 
tion on the “ever normal granary” 
bill which provides for storage of 
major crops in good harvest years for 
use in times of scarcity, and loans to 
farmers on the stored crops; (2) sign- 
ed. the resolution for an investigation 
of tax evasion and offered the service 
of taxation experts to the joint com- 
mittee of inquiry (see page 5); (3) re- 
mained silent on the stinging adverse 
report on his judiciary reorganization 
bill (see col. 3) but did say: “The only 








thing I am hoping for is a vote, and 
the sooner the better. The country 
wants it too.” 

@ With Mrs. Roosevelt and mem. 
bers of the cabinet beside him, the 
President watched approvingly as 
Marguerite A. Le Hand, his personal 
secretary since he was Governor of 
New York State, received an honorary 
Doctorate of Laws at a ceremony in 
the White House. The Rev. Dr. Maur- 
ice Sheehy of Catholic University con- 
ferred the degree,for Rosary College 
of River Forest, Il. Miss Le Hand was 
saluted as having “given herself to the 
service of our country.” 

q To the long-unfilled position of 
assistant Secretary of War (PATH- 
FINDER, June 19), President Roose- 
velt appointed Louis A. Johnson, 46 
years old, a former national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

Gg Amid dozens of rumors as to the 
reason for his departure, Vice Presi- 
dent John Nance Garner left Wash- 
ington last week for a fishing vacation 
in Texas. It was his first vacation 
during a Congressional session in 35 
years. Garner’s reply to persons who 
thought they saw an administration 
rift was that “the boss,” President 
Roosevelt, had agreed to Garner's 
taking five weeks off. 

gG In a move interpreted as an at- 
tempt to heal the wounds resulting 
from party fights on controversial 
measures, the President announced 
that a three-day conference and out- 
ing would be held on a Chesapeake 
Bay island the week-end of June 2’. 
All the 406 Democratic members of 
Congress, with the exception of wom- 
en members, were to be invited. Al! 
members of the Cabinet, except Secre- 
tary Perkins, were to attend. 





Congress: Court, Relief 


“Needless, futile, utterly dangerous.” 

In such scorching terms the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last week de 
nounced President Roosevelt’s plan to 
revamp the Supreme Court. Seven 
Democrats joined three Republicans 
in a 15,000-word report listing four 
major reasons for rejecting the bill to 
add five members to the court: 


(1) The bill would not “infuse new 
blood” into the court, because it would 
neither limit the age of new appoint- 
ees nor speed up judicial work. 

(2) It would forcibly subject the 
court to executive and legislative will 

(3) It violated all precedent and it- 
self set a dangerous precedent for the 
future. 

(4) It was in direct conflict with 
the spirit of the Constitution and 
would permit alteration of the Con- 
stitution without popular consent. 


Declaring that “we are not the 
judges of judges,” the 10 Senators 
charged that false and devious pre- 
texts had been offered for the bill, 
whose sole real purpose, they declar- 
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ed, was to subordinate the “fearless” 
beliefs of the court to the wishes of 
the New Deal. Cited as proof of this 
was a “fireside chat” delivered by 
president Roosevelt in support of the 
bill. The report asked that the bill 
be so resoundingly rejected that “its 
parallel will never again be presented 
to the free representatives of the free 
American people.” 

No minority report was presented, 
and indications were that all efforts of 
Senate administration leaders would 
be bent toward effecting a compro- 
mise. Many observers thought that 
any sort of court reorganization at all 
was no longer possible. 

Debate on the court report was post- 
poned during discussion of the admin- 
istration’s $1,500,000,000 relief appro- 
priation bill, That measure, after 
emerging intact from a stormy passage 
through the House (PATHFINDER, 
June 5), ran into more trouble in the 
Senate. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported favorably an amendment 
to the bill requiring cities receiving 
Federal funds to contribute 40 per 
cent of relief costs. Exceptions would 
be made for communities which could 
prove their inability to pay. The ad- 
ministration opposed the amendment 
on the ground that it threatened the 
entire relief program, Sharp conflict 
on the Senate floor seemed inevitable. 

The Senate also received a favorable 
report on the Bankhead Farm Tenancy 
bill from its Agricultural Committee; 
heard that the Reorganization Com- 
mittee was planning to pare down 
President Roosevelt’s plan to reor- 
ganize the executive branch of the 
government to its bare essentials; vot- 
ed to permit electrocution and lethal 
gas as Federal death penalties. 

The House voted to extend three- 


' cent postage and the nuisance taxes 


on gasoline, theater taxes, petroleum 
and sporting goods for another two 
years. Also passed was the Dies Bill 
for compulsory deportation of “gun- 
carrying aliens” convicted of offenses 
involving moral turpitude, possession 
of firearms or violation of the nar- 
cotics laws. 
ey 


Tax Evasion 


The stage was set. Ready to raise 
the curtain last week on the joint 
Congressional committee’s investiga- 
tion of tax evasion were 12 men, nam- 
ed by the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. The last ob- 
stacle to the holding of the inquiry had 
been removed when the Senate voted 
lo approve the House amendments as- 
suming for Congress, instead of the 
Treasury, the responsibility for the 
hearings (PATHFINDER, June 19). 

J. P. Morgan, international financier, 
who had appeared before the curtain 
rose to explain his views on tax evas- 
ion and had been met by a shower of 
editorial brickbats, popped back again 
lo explain that he had not meant to 
say that he favored tax dodging but 
that he did mean to say that a man 


NATIONAL 


who had paid his taxes should not be 
held up to “obloquy.” 

Named to head the investigating 
committee was drawling, statistical- 
minded Representative Robert L. 
Doughtom of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. As vice-chairman of the 
joint committee, Senator Patrick Har- 
rison of Mississippi, the sarcastic, 
sharp-tongued leader of the Senate 


_Finance Committee, was chosen. 


On the joint committee are Demo- 
cratic Senators William King of Utah, 
Walter George of Georgia and David 
Walsh of Massachusetts; Republican 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas and 
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Doughton Prepared to Bang the Gavel 


Progressive Senator Robert LaFollette 
of Wisconsin. The House members 
are Democratic Representatives Thom- 
as Cullen of New York, Fred Vinson 
of Kentucky and Jere Cooper of Ten- 
nessee; Republican Representatives 
Allen Treadway of Massachusetts and 
Frank Crowther of New York. 

While hundreds of investigators in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue work- 
ed hurriedly to obtain material for 
the investigators, Harrison said that 
the President’s message on tax evasion 
had already borne fruit and declared 
that he had seen a check for $284,000 
from one taxpayer who had avoided 
payments and that several others had 
made compromise offers. 

Then, with Harrison proclaiming a 
determination to turn “the full sun- 
light of publicity” on tax evaders, 
Doughton prepared to bang his gavel 
and call as the first witness Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. 





Wages, Hours 


A steady stream of criticism was 
poured upon the Black-Connery Wages 
and Hours bill at hearings of the joint 
Congressional committee studying the 
measure throughout last week. One 
after another, representatives of busi- 
ness took the stand to tell skeptical 
Congressmen that the bill would 
“straitjacket” industry, pave the way 


. 





for Communism and in general bring 
doom upon the nation. 

Most of the objections were levelled 
at section 5 of the bill, which would 
give a proposed Labor Standards 
Board power to fix maximum work- 
ing hours and minimum wages for la- 
borers earning less than $1,200 yearly. 

Committee members were amazed 
at the testimony of John E. Edgerton, 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council. He named $11 a week 
as a minimum wage adequate to meet 
the needs of workers. As to a higher 
figure, he remarked: 

“There are 1,000 things a man could 
do on $16 a week. Some people can’t 
think of a living standard unless they 
have four glasses of beer a day, or 
some wine... Why, I’ve never 
thought of paying men on a basis of 
what they need. I don’t inquire into 
what they need, think or their stand- 
ard of living. I pay men for efficiency. 
Those other things have to do with 
the emotional side of life .. . That’s 
not business.” 

Edgerton boasted that during the 
depression he had “permitted” moth- 
ers and grandmothers to work in his 
factory for $6 a week “as a humane 
thing.” He told the committee that 
he opened his factory with prayers 
every morning, and that he took care 
of “the feeling side of life,’ as he char- 
acterized adequate living standards, 
“through church contributions.” 

Observers noted a stiffening of com- 
mittee members in favor of the bill as 
a result of this sort of testimony. 
A United Press poll of the Senate re- 
vealed a majority in favor of the bill. 

Toward the end of the week, the 
joint committee adjourned its hearings 
out of respect to Representative Joseph 
P. Connery, Jr., of Massachusetts, co- 
author of the bill, who died suddenly 
of food poisoning during the week, 


G. O. P. Field Day 


Never immune from the slings and 
arrows of outraged anti-New Dealers 
are the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and. Franklin D. Roosevelt. All 
that the sharpshooters need is am- 
munition, and last week they had suf- 
ficient for assault in all directions. 

BOOKS: When Representative Ber- 
trand Snell, New York Republican, 
brought up the question of the cir- 
cumstances under which the 1936 
Democratic National Convention books 
were sold (PATHFINDER, June 19), 
Republican papers had a field day of 
innuendo. Snell had said that he was 
investigating the possibility that an 
attempt had been made to get around 
the corrupt practices act. This, he 
said, was done by selling at $250 each 
souvenir books autographed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. As the act forbids 
political parties to accept contribu- 
tions from corporations, Snell charg- 
ed that the book sales were designed 
to evade the laws Last week, a report 
filed with the clerk of the House show- 
ed that 307 corporations and individ- 































































































uals had bought $165,905 worth of the 
books. Heading the list was Walter 
P. Chrysler who bought $12,500 worth; 
the Anhauser Busch and the Schlitz 
breweries each bought $10,000 worth. 
Other purchasers included the Beth- 
lehem Stee! Company, labor unions, 
public utilities, radio broadcasting 
stations, voting-machine makers and a 
public library in Newark, N. J. 
Stephen T. Early, Roosevelt secretary, 
said that the President had signed 
blank sheets which were bound into 
the book but had no knowledge that 
the sheets were to be inserted into the 
books and sold to corporations. 

TAXES: Counter-attacking the Pres- 
ident’s ordering of an investigation of 
tax-evasion, Representative Hamilton 
Fish, New York Republican, demand- 
ed that the inquiry “begin at the top.” 
Fish urged that the committee investi- 
gate Roosevelt’s income taxes, adding: 
“I am informed on reliable authority 
that he has deducted from his income 
tax losses on his so-called farm at 
Hyde Park ... which, after all, is 
not a farm but a palatial estate. If he 
has done that, why should not others 
under the law deduct their taxes in 
the same manner?” 

PRESS AGENTS: A Federal law 
states that no money appropriated by 
Congress shall be used for paying any 
publicity expert unless the bill spe- 
cifically allows money for that pur- 
pose. This law was cited in a report 
last week by the Brookings Institution 
which stated that “more than half a 
million dollars” had been paid to press 
agents by the government during the 
last fiscal year. The report was made 
public by Senator Harry F, Byrd, Vir- 
ginia Democrat and anti-New Dealer. 

CHARITY: One charge that swiftly 
backfired on the accusers was con- 
tained in a story set going by anti- 
New Deal columnists and newspapers 
to the effect that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was evading income tax 
payments. Not mentioning her by 
name, but leaving no doubt of the ref- 
erence in readers’ minds, the accusa- 
tion was made that “a certain tax- 
payer” was having her earnings from 
radio talks and writings, turned di- 
rectly over to charity to avoid taxes. 
Questioned about the insinuation, Mrs. 
Roosevelt snapped back: “On every 
penny of income which I have receiv- 
ed I have paid my tax.” 


Labor: New Strife 


John L, Lewis’s Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization locked horns 
with another giant of the steel indus- 
try last week to heat the already sim- 
mering cauldron of labor strife al- 
most to the boiling point. A strike 
call to workers in the Johnstown, Pa., 
plants of the’ Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, second largest in the nation, 
jumped the total of idle men to 
about 100,000. : 

The Bethlehem walkout, which 
started in sympathy with about 350 
railway workers on Bethlehem supply 


lines, was punc- 
tuated with vio- 
lence from the 
moment it be- 
gan. Sporadic ri- 
oting flared at 
the gates of the 
struck Gautier 
and Cambria 
mills. One man 
was shot, others 
were stabbed and 
beaten. Clashes 
between strikers 
and “loyal” 
workers culmi- 
nated in the ex- 
plosion of a dy- 
namite bomb 
thrown from an 
auto by unidenti- 
fied men. 
Governor 
George H. Earle, 
who condemned 
the attitude of 
Bethlehem in re- 
fusing to sign a 
C. IL. O. contract 
as “unreasonable 
and unbusiness- 
like” after a visit 
to the scene, as- 
signed about 300 
state troopers to 
police picket 
lines) Mayor 
Daniel J. Shields 
of Johnstown deputized and armed a 
vigilante force of 300 citizens, finally 
wired President Roosevelt to “rémove 
the murderous element that now in- 
fests the city.” Persistent unoffi- 
cial reports in Washington said that 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
would call a conference of C. I. O. 
leaders and steel heads in 48 hours, 
Meanwhile an uneasy peace reigned 
in Monroe, Mich., after some 200 heav- 
ily armed deputized citizens, directed 
by a few police, had smashed a picket 
line before a Republic mill. The bat- 
tle occurred after union workers had 
refused to allow the plant to be re- 
opened (PATHFINDER, June 19). For 
two hours pickets, including many 
women, armed with clubs and masked 
with handkerchiefs against gas at- 
tacks, glared defiantly at vigilantes 
gathered to break the strike. Frantic 
phone calls to Governor Frank Mur- 
phy in Lansing failed to produce a set- 
tlement. Finally Police (hief Jesse 
Fisher announced that he was “sick 
of stalling” and gave the order to 
attack, The vigilantes charged for- 
ward. Blinded by tear gas and retch- 
ing from nausea fumes, the pickets 
wavered, then fled. About 500 work- 
ers were rushed into the mill by cars. 
As these battles raged, strong criti- 
cism of the steel companies’ attitude 
arose in many quarters. Lewis claim- 
ed that Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube and Inland were being forced 
to fight the C. I. O. by bitterly anti- 
union Eugene Grace, president . of 
Bethlehem, and William C. Potter of 
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Glared Defiantly at Vigilantes in Monroe 


the New York Guaranty Trust Co. 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey charged the 
companies with “sole responsibility” 
for continuing the strike. Finally 
President Roosevelt himself said that, 
since the operators were willing to 
grant all demands of the C. I. O. oral- 
ly, there was no reason they should 
not sign a written contract. 

A broad inquiry into the steel strike 
situation was voted by the Senate 
Post Office Committee. In addition 
to charges that union leaders had 
censored packages of food mailed 
to “loyal” workers in struck plants 
(PATHFINDER, June 19), the inves- 
tigation was scheduled to consider 
the steel operators’ refusal. to sign 
union contracts as a possible viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act. Also slated 
for inquiry was the allegedly illegal 
possession of guns and ammunition by 
Republic Steel. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley 
was ordered into court in Washington 
to show cause why he should not order 
mail shipments of food and clothing 
to “loyal” workers in struck Republic 
plants. The Postoffice insisted that it 
was within its rights in refusing “un- 
usual” mail to troubled zones, and ob- 
servers pointed out that similar mail 
service had been denied sit-in auto 
strikers in Flint, Mich., last winter. 


Mystery, Hoax, Racket 
Among the wealthy society leaders 

who inhabit the rolling North Shore 

of Long Island, N. -Y., William H. 
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Parsons and his 38-year-old wife lived 
, remarkably quiet, unassuming life. 
Most of their time went to raising 
squabs on their comfortable, 11-acre 
estate. They were on friendly terms 
with the townspeople of little Stony 
Brook, but took small part in social 
life. 4 
Last week the peaceful calm of this 
life nad been shattered to bits. Re- 
turning from a trip to Manhattan, 
Parsons found his wife absent from 
the house. He phoned neighbors but 
failed to locate her. Worried, he call- 
ed in local police. When they dis- 
covered a clumsily penciled note in 
the Parsons car demanding $25,000 
ransom “or else,” they notified the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In the anxious days that followed, 
persistent effort failed to reveal any 
indication of the missing woman’s 
whereabouts. F. B. L. investigators 
questioned Mrs. Anna Kupryanova, 
Russian housekeeper who had assum- 
ed the name of Parsons for herself 
and her son, but learned only that 
Mrs. Parsons had left the house the 
day of her disappearance, by auto- 
mobile and accompanied by two 
strangers. She had told the house- 
keeper that she was taking them to 
inspect a house she had for sale. 

After clinging stubbornly to the 
theory that Mrs. Parsons had been 
kidnapped, the Federal investigators 
finally agreed to join local police, who 
were convinced that the missing wom- 
an was dead, in a hunt for her body. 
Dragging every inch of the Parsons 
property, searchers failed to discover 
any clue to the mystery. As the days 
passed, belief that the woman would 
never be found alive grew stronger 
and stronger. 

q@ The same day Mrs, Parsons dis- 
appeared, Chicago police announced 
that they had foiled a kidnap plot 
against John Rockefeller Prentice, 
grandson of the late John D. Rocke- 
feller. Late-one night they had pick- 
ed up Margaret Montgomery, a young 
nurse and intimate friend of Rocke- 
feller’s grandson. She had phoned 
Prentice to join her. Suspicious, he 
notified police. The girl claimed that 
she had been forced to make the call 
by two men who intended to kidnap 
Prentice. Under persistent question- 
ing, however, her story became shaky. 
Finally she broke down and confessed 
she had hatched the entire hoax “be- 
cause I wanted to be a martyr.” 

@ Glass-smashing as a _ lucrative 
racket was uncovered by Chicago 
police when they nabbed more than 
20 men and women members of a 
giant window-breaking ring. The 
racket, officials said, was extremely 
simple. Members of the gang spotted 
large plate-glass windows in stores 
not covered by general breakage in- 
surance, smashed them, then split the 
proceeds collected by window-replace- 
inent concerns working with the ring. 
[he actual smashing was hard to de- 
tect. The vandals usually drove slow- 
ly past marked stores and cracked 


the windows with small missles from 
powerful air-rifles or _ sling-shots, 
Such weapons made little sound but 
completely shattered the glass. Police 
charged that Chicago businessmen had 
lost $500,000 through the racket last 
year and added that further investi- 
gation might reveal a nation-wide 
window-smashing gang. 

@ Kalinga Boli, wild headhunter of 
the Philippines (PATHFINDER, June 
19), reached the end of his bloody 
trail last week when he was captured 
singlehanded by a native constable. 
The constable. surprised Kalinga,in a 
cave, waited till he had exhausted his 
arrow supply, then felled him with a 
rifle-butt. At the time of his capture, 
Kalinga had accounted for only 13 of 
the 25 heads he had boasted he would 
chop off. 


Air: “Going Places” 


“Now, we're going places. It won’t 
be long before we'll be begging for 
pilots instead of airplanes.” 

In these two sentences, officers of 
the United States Army Air Corps 
last week had pointed up two well- 
known facts: (1) the air branch of 
the Army had not been “going places”; 
and (2) there were plenty of pilots 
but, in many cases, no planes to fly 
except battered, old “crates.” 

Now, with pardonable pride, the of- 
ficers were reviewing an act by Sec- 
retary of War Woodring who had just 
ordered 177 new bombers from the 
Douglas Aircraft Company. The order 
represented the largest single pur- 
chase of military aircraft since the 
World war. The new bombers, cost- 
ing about $68,500 each, will bring the 
Department’s outstanding’ unfilled 
orders for military planes to more 
than 900. 

Besides the corps, other air-minded 
persons, companies and countries were 
“going places” last week. 

@ Ready for regular semi-weekly 
passenger service between New York 
City and the 22-mile chain of Bermuda 
Island, 773 miles out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, were the skyliners Bermuda 
Clipper and Cavalier. Test flights, 
carrying newspapermen and officials 
of the Pan American and Imperial Air- 
ways, showed the planes could easily 
keep to the scheduled flying time of 
5% hours. The Clipper has accom- 
modations for 32 passengers, the 
Cavalierfor 18. Fares: $100 one-way, 
$180 round-trip. 

@ Flying steadily along in her sec- 
ond attempt to circle the globe at the 
equator, Amelia Earhart successfully 
completed the first stages of her flight. 
By her trip from Natal, Brazil, to 
Senegal, French West Africa, this 
woman of many aviation “firsts” gar- 
nered another one. She became the 
first woman to negotiate the eastward 
South Atlantic crossing. Traveling 
with her as navigator was Capt. Fred 
J. Noonan. 

gq Not yet “going places” but hope- 
ful about the near future were the 





trans-Atlantic commercial airlines of 
France, England and Germany. Sched- 
uled for this week was the first North 
Atlantic trial crossing of Imperial Air- 
ways’ flying boat Caledonia from the 
River Shannon to New York City. In 
Paris, announcement was made of the 
formation of the Transatlantic Air 
France Company for commercial traf- 
fic to the United States. An official 
German announcement stated that air 
mail service between Frankfurt-am- 
Main and New York would be started 
next month, A surprise entrant in 
what was assuming the proportion of 
an international commercial airlines 
race, Germany was believed to have 
been spurred by the Hindenburg dis- 
aster. The airship’s destruction ended 
the Reich’s claim to being the only 
nation with regular commercial air 
service over the Atlantic to this coun- 
try. Reports mentioned the possibility 
of a pact between France and Ger- 
many—France, lacking planes, to sup- 
ply the capital, and Germany, lacking 
capital, to supply the planes, 
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Dry” Georgia 

When the state of Kansas slipped 
from its position as last defender of 
the “bone dry” standard (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 10), she joined a group of 
four states which are dry to the ex- 
tent that they permit only the sale 
of beer or wine. Two weeks ago, the 
state of Georgia made a move to slip 
from this group into the larger group 
comprising the other 43 wet states. 

But by last week the wet revolt was 
thoroughly scotched. In a vote ona 
measure which would have put 
Georgia on a county-option basis, the 
drys emerged victorious by 8,000 
votes. Two years ago, on a similar 
vote, the drys mustered only 243 votes 
more than their thirsty opponents. 

Triumphant dry forces immediately 
announced a campaign of “real en- 
forcement.” Dubious observers point- 
ed out, however, that the drys had 
made the same promise after their 
1935 victory and that Georgia was still 
a wide open state. Also pointed out 
was the peculiar line-up of those hail- 
ing the dry victory. Cheering lustily 
along with the drys were back-country 
moonshiners and large city bootleggers 
who had been strongly opposed to 
taking Georgia out of the dry columns. 
These strange bedfellows of the sin- 
cere drys were considered to be well 
aware of the fact that government- 
stamped liquor would greatly inter- 
fere with their illicit manufacture 
and sale. 

Rated no higher than Georgia in 
liquor law enforcement are the four 
other technically dry states—Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee, 
In Kansas, home brew manufacture is 
increasing weekly. Mississippi cheer- 
fully flouts the dry laws. Oklahoma 
confines enforcement to the larger 
cities. Tennessee’s policy is generally 
regarded as freer and easier than those 
of surrounding wet states. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


Soviet “Purges” 


With the world still wondering what 
was going on beneath the Soviet sur- 
face last week, Red Army commanders 
throughout Russia summoned their 
troops and solemnly read to them De- 
fense Commissar Klementi E. Voro- 
shiloff’s order No. 96. That order was 
the official explanation to the army of 
the execution in Moscow by grim- 
faced firing squads of Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, one of Russia’s most 
brilliant military figures and popular 
vice commissar of defense until a 
month ago, and seven other eminent 
Red Army generals, all convicted on 
charges of spying for Germany. 

In his famous order Commissar 
Voroshiloff told his soldiers: “... it 
was decided to put a swift end to 
treason in, the Red Army .. . These 
men died disgraceful deaths. They 
sold military information to a Fascist 
state to hasten a war against the 
Soviet ... They wanted to rule Rus- 
sia, and cede the fertile Ukraine to 
Germany for the Fascists’ aid in over- 
throwing this government... .” 

Though the outside world was 
shocked at the drastic blood purge in 
Russia’s mighty army, the largest in 
the world, the Red Army itself appar- 
ently took it with callous indifference, 
as did the Russian populace—as just 
another step in a Russian houseclean- 
ing ordered by Dictator Josef Stalin 
last march. Army units, following 
the example of high Soviet officials, 
workers, school children and the 
Communist press, as if to show their 
own loyalty, were quick to adopt 
strong resolutions proclaiming soli- 
darity and promising greater vigilance 
to weed out all opposition. 

Naming Germany directly as the 
foreign power that induced the high 
army leaders to betray their country, 
the government newspaper I/zvestia 
said: “We know who, in fits of blood- 
thirsty desire, has dreamed of the 
rich fields, giant factories and natural 
riches of the Ukraine. We know who 
has dreamed, asleep and awake, of a 
drang nach osten (drive toward the 
east). But dreams and realities are 
different things.” 

Continuing its drive to “smoke out 
every hole, pursue and destroy as 
dogs,” all the enemies of the fatherland 
(PATHFINDER, June 19), Pravda, the 
Communist party organ, stormed: 
“Dogs die like dogs . .. The mighty 
wrath of the people will wash off the 
face of the earth any traitor or spy 
trying to weaken the Red Army .. .” 

Execution of the eight generals rais- 
ed to 123 the known death toll within 
the last year in the government’s drive 
to stamp out all opposition to the 
Stalin regime. But it by no means 
meant the end of the ruthless “purges” 
which have been going on in the 
Soviet Union for some time. Later in 
the week 28 more executives and em- 


ployees of the Amur section of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway were shot at 
Svobodny as spies and alleged sabo- 
teurs in behalf of Japan—bringing 
total executions to over 150. Russia’s 
current wave of executions for anti- 
government activity, now totaling six 
wholesale purges, began last August 
when 16 men, most of them prominent 
old Bolsheviks, were executed. 

This campaign to rout out “Trot- 
skyist wreckers” from every phase of 
Soviet life has been attended by great 
confusion in many industries, now 
far behind production schedule. With 
many persons under arrest, charged 
with wrecking industrial activities, 


; Sovfoto 
Voroshiloff Explained“ Disgraceful Deaths” 


indications last week were that the 
firing squads were not yet through. 
The Committee of Soviet Control, a 
super-commission with wide powers, 
warned directors of the lagging auto, 
tractor and farm machinery industries 
to reorganize in 10 days or face trial. 

As the greatest poltical purge in 
Russia’s history went forward -Alex- 
andria Cherviakoff, 45, president of 
the White Russian Soviet Republic, 
committed suicide after 45 of his col- 
leagues were arrested for treason and 
the commander of the White Russian 
military district was executed. Hun- 
dreds of others were arrested, thou- 
sands removed from Communist party 
rolls, and more thousands denounced 
in what appeared to bea _ nation- 
wide witch hunt. 

These sensational events in the 
U. S. S. R. threw all politica] calcu- 
lations in current European affairs 
out of gear. Lacking details of the 
“purges” and expressing some doubt 
that the hundreds executed had actual- 
ly been guilty, European observers re- 
ported wild rumors and much specu- 
lation as to the true situation. Gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that Russia, 
apparently troubled internally, had 
not only damaged her influence in 
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European and world affairs, but ha 
in turn weakened the foreign policy 
of France, her ally, and increased the 
difficulties of the Blum Popular Fron 
government. It was believed tha 
Germany, the Soviet’s biggest hate, 
would profit from diplomatic doubts 
created by the “purges.” Meanwhile. 
the Third Reich denied any connec. 
tion with the alleged spy ring, anj 
pointed an “I-told-you-so” finger at 
France and England. 


Germany Woos 


Last week’s tour of Baron Constan. 
tin von Neurath, German Forvign 
Minister, to the Danubian countries of 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary was 
in name a “courtesy trip” and in fact 
a highly significant diplomatic mission, 

In line with the policy of Germany 
and Italy to weaken any live or jo. 
tential combination among Centra! 
European and Balkan peoples, von 
Neurath had been courting. 

Hungary’s hand is sought by many 
suitors. Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia (comprising the little En- 
tente), although bound together in 
common defense against Hungary, for 
economic reasons now seek an unier- 
standing with her by way of granting 
her pre-war arms equality. Not yet, 
however, does Hungary extend a wel- 
coming hand to her old rivals. 

Hungarians have looked more favor. 
ably upon advances from the Czechs 
for an economic alliance with their 
country and Austria, but Czechos|o- 
vakia is a traditional foe and Hungary 
still keeps aloof. 

On his “courtesy trip” Baron von 
Neurath sought the hand of Hungary, 
not only to dissuade her from any pro- 
posed tie-up, but also to ease her into 
a German-made economic bloc, made 
up of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as wel! 
as Hungary. Upon the farm exports 
of these three, Germany depends 
largely for livelihood. 

The von Neurath tour weakened 
Yugoslavia’s Little Entente connec- 
tions with economic pacts and found 
pro-German Bulgaria easily persuad- 
ed. Hungary, although friendly, did 
not at once yield to the German’s suit. 

Meanwhile Germany continued to 
seek control in another direction. Re- 
ports the last fortnight that Hitler 
might speak in East Prussia strength- 
ened the belief that the Reich desires 
to change its northeastern, war-created 
frontiers. The Versailles treaty sep- 
arated East Prussia from Germany by 
creating the Polish corridor, with the 
free city of Danzig at the head. Since 
Nazis dominate Danzig’s government, 
a conversion of Danzig to an authori- 
tarian state like the Reich was viewed 
last week as not at all impossible. 

EEE eee 


Windsor Sequels 


While the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor honeymooned at Wasserleon- 
burg Castle in Austria last week and 
were driven from a sun-bathing sies!2 
near the castle’s swimming pool by 4 
large snake which entered their 
“Eden,” there were these interestins 
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sequels to their Empire-rocking ro- 
mance: 3 

q It was revealed in London that 
the Duke’s seniority in the fighting 
services of Great Britain—Army, Navy 
and Air Corps—had been reduced. As 
King Edward VIII he was supreme 
head of all fighting forces. Since his 
abdication he has lost his seniority in 
all three branches although, by the ex- 
press wish of King George VI, he re- 
tains the rank he held as king. Ac- 
cordingly, he is now fourth in senior- 
itv among 14 admirals of the fleet; 
10th among 11 field marshals of the 
British army, and third among the 
marshals of the royal air force. 

q From his pulpit the Rev. R. An- 
derson Jardine, who braved the dis- 
approval of the Church of England to 
perform the religious service for the 
Duke and Duchess at the Chateau de 
Cande, announced his resignation as 
viear of St. Paul’s Church, Darlington, 
England, Although his mysterious res- 
ignation caused a sensation through- 
out the Empire, the “poor man’s par- 
son” declared it had “nothing to do 
with events which had taken place 
lately.” 

q Another chapter in the most re- 
cent history of British royalty took 
place during the week in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle. There the 
meeting of the ancient Order of the 
Garter was marked by the absence of 
one knight and the attendance of a 
new one. The Duke of Windsor’s stall 
was empty when the blue-mantled 
knights took their places, but another 
was filled by the new Earl Baldwin 
of Bewdley, attending his first Garter 
service. King George, as head of the 
order, bestowed insignia on new mem- 
bers, fastening the garter on each 
knight’s left leg. Queen Elizabeth, 
also a new member, had hers fastened 
on her left arm. 

q Ernest Aldrich Simpson, obscure 
second husband of the present Duchess 
of Windsor, swore under voluntary 
oath in King’s Court at London that 
he was paid neither by money nor 
other consideration to permit the for- 
mer Wallis Warfield Simpson to di- 
vorce him without contest. He had 
sued Mrs. Joan Sutherland, a society 
woman, for asserting at a West End 
luncheon table that he had been “well 
paid” to permit the divorce. Accept- 
ing Mrs. Sutherland’s unreserved apol- 
ogy for repeating “irresponsible gos- 
sip,” Simpson withdrew his suit and 
the court awarded the costs, about 
$2,750, against the society matron, 





“Dictator” Hoop 


Despite world unpopularity of dic- 
tators and the home troubles of most 
of them, the swing toward “one-man” 
governments in Old World nations 
continues. Last week the people of 
tiny Liechtenstein, 65 square miles of 
territory on the upper Rhine between 
the Swiss and Austrian Alps, were 
talking “dictator.” As in many de- 
mocracies today, they were afraid 
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they were getting a strong-arm boss 
and they didn’t want one. 

Liechtenstein, now a sovereign state, 
consists of the old Lordships of 
Schellenberg and Vaduz, once imme- 
diate fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Made a principality in 1719, it passed 
to the German confederation where 
it remained a member until 1866. After 
that, it was practically a dependency 
of Austria until 1918, when the Liech- 
tenstein Diet declared its complete 
independence, 

For 71 years Liechtenstein was rul- 
ed by Prince John II. When John 
died in 1929, his brother, Francis I, 
now 85, succeeded him. Under the 
Constitution of 1921, however, the 
government is run largely by the Ad- 
ministrator who is appoirnted by the 
Prince. Present Administrator is Dr. 
Joseph Hoop, appointed in 1928. 

Dr. Hoop’s government got along 
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Critics Have Censured Dr. Hoop 


quietly, with the help of Switzerland? 
until his political foes began applying 
the term “dictator” to him because.of 
what they considered his “one-sided” 
policies. The dictator storm has been 
brewing about the Administrator’s 
head all this year. The opposition’s 
chief point of attack is the new secret 
police system Dr. Hoop has inaugurat- 
ed. In March the opposition’s strength 
was increased when the Diet (legis- 
lature of 15 members elected by direct 
vote) approved Hoop’s program to 
subsidize couples wishing to marry, 
put school children in uniforms fur- 
nished by the government, lower in- 
come taxes on the little fellow, and in- 
stitute compulsory insurance. 

With their increased strength com- 
ing from Nazis, Fascists, Socialists, 
Communists, powerful Fatherland 
Unionists and the People’s party, the 
opposition recently held a conference 
at which they claimed 48 per cent of 
the country’s 12,000 population was 
represented, Among other things, the 

t By treaties of 1920 and 1923 Liechtenstein’s for- 
eign affairs, postal and telegraph services are looked 


after by Switeerland and it is within the Swiss 
customs territory. 





conference formally charged Dr. Hoop 
with pursuing policies that lessened 
the authority of Liechtenstein officials 
at home and abroad, censured his gov- 
ernment, and demanded his res- 
ignation. Notwithstanding, the gov- 
ernment’s chief has managed to hold 
on with only two per cént of the pop- 
ulation in the balance of power. 





Chaco Peace, Revolt 


Paraguay and Bolivia have been at 
odds over the Gran Chaco, an interior 
plain between the two countries north 
of the Pilcomayo and west of the Par- 
aguay rivers, for over a_ century. 
Three years of bloody war over the 
territory were ended by an armistice 
on June 12, 1935. Although the civilian 
governments of both republics which 
signed the armistice were then over- 
thrown by revolutionary military re- 
gimes, the Chaco Peace Conference, 
composed of six neutral American na- 
tions—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
the United States and Uruguay—has 
since carried on careful and difficult 
negotiations to settle the old dispute. 

These inter-American efforts to 
transform the Chaco armistice into a 
real peace met with many obstacles, 
and last week it appeared that the 
long and patient work of the confer- 
ence had been thwarted by a serious, 
new development operating against 
the withdrawal of troops from the 
former battle front. Such a withdraw- 
al would leave a buffer region to be 
patrolled by an international police 
force. As long ago as last January 
peace delegates from both countries 
had signed an agreement to that ef- 
fect, but Paraguay’s army and people 
refused to ratify the arrangements 
made by their delegates. The troops 
refused to give up Bolivia’s main-line 
road between Villa Montes and Boyui- 
be, claiming the two-year-old armis- 
tice left the armies of the two coun- 
tries in the positions they occupied 
when it was signed. 

Anxious to have the peace machin- 
ery in effect by the second anniver- 
sary of the armistice and under peace 
conference’ insistence, Provisional 
President Rafael Franco of Paraguay 
last fortnight ordered his troops from 
the road. But the entire army was 
reported to have mutinied, refusing 
to comply with the President’s or- 
ders, With his army in revolt against 
him, Franco’s government last week 
was expected to fall. 

Continued army opposition to peace 
efforts had also further strained re- 
lations between the two nations. To 
help solve the boundary dispute the 
peace conference had earlier succeed- 
ed in getting both nations to agree to 
resume diplomatic relations, On May 
25 the La Paz and Asuncion foreign 
offices exchanged telegraphic greet- 
ings that were intended to be a formal 
renewal of relations. But early this 
month Paraguayan Foreign Minister 
Dr. Juan Stefanich had tried to ex- 
plain the troop withdrawal agreement 
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in such a way that it would be ac- 
ceptable to the army. His explanation, 
however, only angered the Bolivian 
government to the extent that Bolivia 
formally canceled its agreement to re- 
new diplomatic relations with its late 
enemy. Thus the second anniversary 
of the so-called armistice saw real 
peace in the Chaco about as far distant 
as it was when actual fighting stopped 
in 1935. 


Bilbao Doomed 


Terror-stricken women, children, 
old men and wounded men fled Bilbao 
by foot, by rail and by sea in near 
panic last week. The capital of the 
semi-autonomous Basque provinces in 
northern Spain, which had resisted all 
would-be conquerers for over 700 
years was apparently about to fall for 
the first time in history. The well- 
equipped forces of Rebel General 
Francisco Franco appeared to be ir- 
resistible. 

Earlier in the week the advancing 
armies of General Fide] Davila opened 
a clear way to Bilbao by cracking the 
famous Basque “Iron Ring” system of 
fortifications. The Basques charged 
that treachery of an engineer in build- 
ing the system had enabled the Insur- 
gents to penetrate it. With the “Iron 
Ring” cracked, General Franco him- 
self went to the Bilbao front to take 
personal charge of the final stage of 
the campaign. Under his direction 
the Rebels crushed stubborn Basque 
resistance with terrific artillery and 
aerial bombardments. More _ than 
5,000 defenders were taken prisoners 
in the last few days of fighting, 6,000 
were reported killed and hundreds 
deserted to the enemy. 

As the Insurgents occupied suburbs 
of the long-beleaguered industrial cen- 
ter, anarchists inside the city caused 
trouble by attempting to burn it to 
keep it from falling into Franco’s 
hands. Basque President Jose Antonio 
Aguirre vowed to fight it out to the 
bitter end and die on the spot rather 
than surrender. But British and 
French warships were reported ready 
to evacuate him and other members of 
his government, if necessary. 

The seemingly inevitable fall of 
Bilbao was regarded as the most im- 
portant Rebel victory since their cap- 
ture of Malaga. Franco’s compensa- 
tion for its capture was not only ex- 
pected to bolster Insurgent prestige 
and win control of the rich Basque 
coal and iron mines, but most im- 
portant of all it was almost certain to 
revive Italian and German interest in 
the Rebel cause and release between 
40,000 and 60,000 troops and great war 
supplies for a renewed drive on 
Madrid. 

In other parts of Spain, with the 
Civil war moving toward its first an- 
niversary (July 18) and deadlocked 
on most fronts, the Valencia govern- 
ment charged the “extermination” of 
the Basques to newly-arrived German 
and Italian soldiers, airplanes and 
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munitions; labeled the non-interven- 
tion pact an “iniquitous farce” which 
penalizes only the legitimate govern- 
ment of Spain; awarded General Jose 
Miaja, “the savior of Madrid,” the 
highest military decoration within its 
power—the Laureate Plaque, and 
claimed gains on the Cordoba and 
Guadalajara fronts. The Insurgents, 
meanwhile, claimed they had control 
of the air on all fronts. 

While Bilbao’s doom was being seal- 
ed, the international crisis growing 
out of the Spanish war was cleared up 
with remarkable speed. Germany and 
Italy formally announced their de- 
cision to resume cooperation with the 
London Non-Intervention Committee 
and to renew their active part in the 
neutral patrol of Spanish waters. Im- 
proved Anglo-German relations were 
given another boost in anticipation of 
the visit to London this week of Hit- 
ler’s Foreign Minister, Constantin von 
Neurath, to talk over matters of com- 
mon interest, particularly the Span- 
ish problem. 


French Crisis 


France’s Premier Leon Blum last 
week was well on his way to weather- 
ing the third and worst financial 
crisis since the Popular Front Gov- 
ernment came to power a year ago. 

A budget deficit of 40,000,000,000 
francs ($1,760,000,000) caused the 
French Council of Ministers to demand 
that dictatorial fiscal powers be given 
the Premier until July 31. This demand 
almost precipitated the government’s 
downfall, for the Communist party 
threatened to split Blum’s supporters 
by refusing to back the measure. Blum 
healed the split, however, and won a 
346-to-247 confidence vote from the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

As in the past, international as well 
as internal conditions largely deter- 
mined the French Premier’s financial 
course. Most of his supporters have 
favored a closed economy with control 
over the rate of exchange, but Blum 
has disapproved of such action and 
has demanded close cooperation with 
the United States and England. Last 
October when a large drain on French 
gold reserves produced a crisis, Blum, 
after consultation with the United 
States and Great Britain chose de- 
valuation of the franc rather than 
exchange control. Again, early this 
spring, governmental expenditures 
and a treasury deficit caused another 
crisis, which the Premier met with an 
eight-billion franc loan. After last 
week’s Chamber vote, he moved to 
curb further exodus of capital and 
raise additional funds by cabinet 
decree. 

Although the third storm seemed 
weathered for the time being, there 
were rocks ahead for Blum. His 
costly program of social reform, to- 
gether with a declining tax income 
and an expected industrial boom 
which has failed to materialize, have 
all tended to offset any advantage ac- 
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cruing from his financial policies. The 
future may produce another crisis 
which not even Blum’s great jockey- 
ing powers will be able to overconie. 
Should that happen, both he and his 
Popular Front government will fal). 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Titled Tot: Buddhists living in Tibet, 
situated in an almost inaccessible part 
of Western China between the Hima- 
laya and Kwenlun Mountains, belicve 
in the reincarnation of their titular 
head, the Dalai Lama. The thirteenth 
Lama died in 1933 and no sign of a 
successor had been given until recent - 
ly when a 9-month-old baby clung to 
the beads of the Panchen Lama, re- 
ligious head of the Buddhists. Tibetans 
believe this to be a divine signa] from 
their dead ruler. 

Past Hoping: Hyde Park, London’s 
outdoor forum for soap-box orators, 
resounded recently to the songs of 
“When We’ve Worked to Fifty-five,” 
sung to the air of “When I_ Grow Too 
Old to Dream;” and “Fight, Fight, 
Fight, for Spinsters’ Pensions,” ren- 
dered to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp the Boys Are Marching.” This 
song fest was a prelude to a meeting 
of the National Spinsters Pension As- 
sociation, whose members had as- 
sembled from all over Great Britain 
to request pensions for unmarricid 
women at the age of 55 instead of as 
under the present system at 65. 

“Taxi”: Latest non-stop trip was 
that made by Mr. and Mrs, Francis 
Smith of Watford, England, from 
Washington to Montreal in a taxicab. 
To curious Canadians the couple ex- 
plained they liked the cab and driver 
so well that they had started right 
off from Washington on a long-plan- 
ned tour of the United States and 
Canada. The cab driver, paid a flat 
rate, day-dreamed of the millions he 
might have made on a meter rate. 

- * oa 

Jugglers: Visitors to Germany this 
summer may be surprised to observe 
a housewife staggering down the 
street with canned goods piled high 
in her right arm, plates of sauerkraut, 
salads and pickles precariously bal- 
anced in her left, and a basket of 
toilet articles perched on her head. 
In keeping with its four-year economy 
plan, the Reich government, hoping 
to conserve wrapping paper, recently 
urged housewives to carry plates and 
baskets with them so that purchased 
goods need not be wrapped. 


———_-2—- 
FISTULA 


You may obtain a book, free, telling of a 
treatment that has enabled many to avoid 
needless discomfort and risk in seeking 
relief from this dangerous affliction. Write 
The McCleary Clinic, 4782 Elms Blvd.. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





"Eastest Creature” 


It looks like a honey bee. 

Its nose is blunt, its body tapering, 
its lines not unlike those of a speed 
ylane. 

, When it flies, it is a blurred streak 
in the sky. 

elated to the botfly, its entomolog- 
ical name is cephenemyia, and last 
week it won headlines at Rochester, 
N. Y., where excited scientists put it 
on display at the University of Roches- 
ter Museum, About a half inch long 
and exceedingly rare in insect collec- 
tions, it was described as the “fastest 
living creature,” capable of attaining 
, speed of 800 miles an hour. 

Perhaps the world’s foremost au- 
thorities on the cephenemyia are Rich- 
ard L. Post, University of Rochester 
entomologist, and Charles H. T, Town- 
end, Brazilian insect expert. Togeth- 
er with Townsend, Post, who owns 
two specimens of the fly, has gathered 
this information about the “fastest 
creature”: 

(1) Its two wings vibrate with in- 
credible speed and man-made material 
would be destroyed by the same vibra- 
tion; (2) habitually flying at high al- 
titudes, it is extremely elusive; (3) it 
can gather speed swiftly, or slow down 
sharply in the fraction of a second; 
(4) its adult life lasts only three 
weeks, during which time it eats noth- 
ing; and (5) acting like a machine 
gun, it lays its eggs as it flies, “shoot- 
ing” them into the throat and nose 
of deer. 

As he discussed the cephenemyia 
last week, Post suggested that it was 
well worth the attention of aircraft 
designers because, in a scientific sense, 
it was a “mechanically” perfect fly- 
ing machine, 

—_—_—_—_—_——__eoreo—— 


Unholy Flower 


In 1932, a Dutch rubber planter gave 
| big five-year-old flower bulb to the 
Bronx Park Botanical Garden in New 
York City. For five years thereafter 

up until early this month—garden 
botanists nursed the gift as they would 
' child. Last week they subjected it 
lo a searching autopsy. 

The bulb received in 1932 was that 
of an amorphophallus titanum, prob- 
ably the world’s largest flower and 
certainly its most ill-smelling. . The 
bulb came originally from the swampy 
jungle-land of Sumatra, in the Indian 
Ocean, where natives call the flower 
Krabi, Under careful supervision of 
the Bronx botanists, it was brought to 
full and astonishing blossom on June 

the first time such an event had 
taken place in the history of Amer- 
‘can horticulture, 

[In a hothouse of 96-degree tem- 
crature, the Bronx krubi first show- 
‘d signs of blossoming this spring. 

began to grow rapidly. In May, it 
“as Consuming 15 gallons of water a 





day. May 26, it stood four feet high. 
June 8, it broke out in full flower, its 
spathe, or sheathe, spreading out two 
inches an hour and its spadix, or 
spike, standing eight feet, four inches 
in height (see cut). 

As it flowered, its huge and unholy 
bulk gave off carrion-eating insects 
and let loose a nauseating odor of 
decay and putrefaction. The spread- 
ing spathe revealed a deep and ugly 
maroon interior. Maximum maturity 
was reached the night of June 8, and 
then the krubi, after 10 years of de- 
velopment (five in Sumatra and five 
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The Krubi Gave Off a Nauseating Smell 


in the Bronx), began slowly to die. 
Early last week the autopsy was 
taking place. 

For some weeks to come, the Bronx 
Park botanists will continue their 
study of the flower. To aid them in 
this, they have hundreds of photo- 
graphs taken as it grew, blossomed 
and died. In addition, they have daily 
records of its life since 1932, and 
parts of it have been. embalmed to 
permit careful microscopic inspec- 
tion. Among other things, the botan- 
ists will try to discover why, at the 
brief fullness of its life, the krubi 
suddenly smells so little like the rose, 
so much like something that has long 
been dead. 


Added A. M. A. Reports 


Last week, after the American Medi- 
cal Association had concluded its an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
(PATHFINDER, June 19), these ad- 
ditional convention reports found 
their way into the record books: 

@ The day may come when doctors 
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will be able to control the progress of 
chronic arthritis as they now control 
diabetes. According to Dr. P. S. Hench 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
jaundice has been found to offer such 
control temporarily. 

g@ Drs. Louis B. Laplace and J. T. 
Nicholson of Philadelphia warned 
that persons over 60 years of age 
should not spend too much time in 
bed when they are recovering from 
sickness. When it is necessary for 
them to stay in bed for long periods, 
they should be exercised in various 
ways. Remaining in bed too long, ac- 
cording to the doctors, hastens death 
among the elderly and aged, 

g Dr. Ward C. Halstead, University 
of Chicago neurologist, reported the 
case of an unsuccessful stockbroker 
who became a millionaire not long 
after three-fourths of the left frontal 
lobe of his brain had been removed. 
Insane for a short time after the opera- 
tion, the man rapidly recovered, began 
work as a salesman, sold $250,000 
worth of orders the first week he was 
on the job, and became vice president 
of his company. The operation left 
him with greater endurance and optim- 
ism, and his wife found him a pleas- 
anter person, His intelligence, how- 
ever, judged apart from his success, 
showed a decline. 

g Poor functioning of the thyroid 
gland may sometimes explain the 
failure of some women to bear chil- 
dren, According to Dr. J. C. Litzen- 
berg of the University of Minnesota, 
treatment with thyroid extract has 
enabled a number of sterile women 
to give birth. 

q@ Drs. R. Earle Glendy, S. A. Levine 
and P. D. White of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, reported that 
excessive use of tobacco and high- 
pressure city life were two of the im- 
portant factors contributing to heart 
disease among the young. Lack of ex- 
ercise and overeating were also cited 
as factors. 

g In a report by Dr. Isaac Schour 
of the University of Illinois, it was 
asserted that teeth are like trees in 
that they have rings. The rings, said 
Dr. Schour, have been found to be 
health indicators, 


The Sea’s Riches 


Someday, as other sources of natural 
wealth begin to peter out, man may 
seek his fortune in the sea, Indeed, 
he is even now doing so on a scale 
large enough to demonstrate the 
idea’s workability. 

This fact had complete support last 
week in a report drawn up by the 
Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company at Kure 
Beach, near Wilmington, N. C. The 
report covered work done by the com- 
pany in extracting bromine from 
ocean water in 1936. Using two giant 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps at its 
Kure Beach plant, the company—over 
a 12-month period—sucked tp 158 bil- 
lion pounds of sea and took from it 
several tons of bromine. The bro- 
mine was sold to become an essential 
part of anti-knock gasoline. 

The story of bromine extraction, 
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however, was the least interesting 
part of the Ethyl-Dow report. Other 
phases of the report pointed to a rich 
world still almost completely unex- 
ploited. According to the Ethyl-Dow 
chemists, the water pumped up at 
Kure Beach during 1936 had a poten- 
tial value of $96,379,460. Only bro- 
mine was extracted from it but it 
contained other riches, As it flowed 
back to the sea, there flowed back 
with it unextracted wealth that in- 
cluded: 

@ 2,140,000 tons of kitchen 
worth $33,200,000. 

@ 542,000 tons of epsom salts worth 
$18,050,000. 

@ 48,000 tons of magnesium worth 
$36,000,000. 

@ Gold worth $42,000 and silver 
worth $29,000. 

Other metals and substances worth 
other millions of dollars flowed back 
with the pumped-up water. These in- 
cluded tons of iron, aluminum, copper 
and iodine. 

The Ethyl-Dow plant has been in 
operation only three years, during 
which time it has treated a square 
_ mile of water 229 feet deep. The plant’s 
chemists have made no-effort to ex- 
tract anything but bromine but they 
have conclusively demonstrated that 
the ocean holds untold wealth in sus- 
pension. Last week, on the strength 
of their report, it appeared that the 
day may not be far distant when that 
wealth will be within easy reach of 
man and his instruments. 

—_—_——o—> oe 


Briefs 


g@ On exhibition at the zoo in Staten 
Island, N. Y., last week was a new 
shipment of strange snakes from the 
Malay Peninsula. The shipment in- 
cluded a rat snake which cranes its 
neck like a chicken and growls like a 
dog, and cave snakes with salmon-red 
heads, cream-colored mid-sections and 
chocolate brown, cream-striped tails. 

@ According to a report just made 
by Dr. Owen Perrine, New York 
sound-wave authority, the weakest 
sounds in the English language are 
“S” and “F.” He said ears are least 
sensitive to them. In radio broadcasts. 
he reported, sound waves travel about 
186,000 miles a second, while ordinary 
voice waves travel only about 1,000 
feet a second. 

@ Scientists have begun a pains- 
taking study of data gathered during 
the eclipse of June 8 (PATHFINDER, 
June 5). No authoritative and com- 
plete report on observations will be 
made for some months. 

@ Doctors last week were looking 
to insulin as a possible cure for the 
common cold and other infections not 
even remotely related to diabetes. 
According to a report by Dr. D. C. 
Jarvis of the City Hospital of Barre, 
Vt., three units of insulin injected 
_under the skin every ten or 15 days 
would act as a cold preventive. He 
also recommended insulin in treating 
watery nose discharges, bed sores, 
certain types of middle-ear infections, 
small surface ulcers and swollen 
ankles. 


salt 


WOMEN IN 


The Beauty Business 


In 1878 Lady Blessington (real 
name: Robert H. Russell) wrote a 
book entitled “One Hundred Valuable 
Receipts for the Young Lady of the 
Period; Including the World Famous 
Directions of How to Become Beauti- 
ful Forever.”+ 

Under the heading of “baldness” 
Mr. Russell advised young ladies to 
rub the affected part with an onion 
until the skin looked red. To make 
eyelashes more alluring, he suggest- 
ed soot. 

More scientific, if not more ingen- 
ious, were the beauty methods made 
available to women last week after 
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The Tweezer Is One of Many Gadgets 


the National Inventors Congress had 
come to a close in New York City. 
Instead of onions, mixtures of herbs 
and flowers, and strange blendings of 
rum, spring water and sweet oils such 
as were suggested 60 years ago, me- 
chanical devices were offered as the 
latest shortcuts to allure. 

Most interesting of the inventions 
was the “Dimple Device.” By means 
of an adjustable rubber end worked 
into the chin or cheek (in much the 
same manner as an earring is fastened) 
dimples were guaranteed in one 
operation. To remove wrinkles or 
surplus flesh from the face, one in- 
ventor brought forth a device which 
worked with a rotating motion. An- 
other wrinkle-remover was offered 
with the claim that it would also aid 
blood circulation in the face, remove 
double chins, and “restore youthful 
contours,” 

Should these methods prove success- 
ful, their inventors will reap profits 
from one of America’s most lucrative 
businesses. According to statistics 
given out by the Department of Com- 
merce, nearly $200,000,000 is spent an- 


t Published by DeWitt, New York, 1878. 
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nually by women in search of beauty, 
Not a large percentage, however, goes 
for such gadgets as inventors demon 
strated in New York last week. [) 
the nation’s 30,000 beauty shops, won 
en spend $3,000,000 a year on hair 
dressing, $1,000,000 on manicures. 
which include toe-nail painting, ani 
$500,000 on pedicures. 

To coat their faces with powder, 
their cheeks with rouge, and their |i) 
with lipstick, American women spend 
$80,000,000 annually. For artificia! 
eye lashes, they spend $400,000, and 
for eye brow pencils, hair dyes, anid 
eye shadow, $500,000. 

On the $80,000,000 spent for facial 
and hair preparations, the govern- 
ment last year collected a tax of 8. 
500,000. Uncle Sam is not the first 
government figure to take an interes! 
in cosmetics. In 1770, in a moment 
of moral indignation, John Bull, 
through an act of Parliament, e- 
clared void “any marriage into which 
a man was seduced through the us: 
of cosmetics on the part of a woman.” 

Not all beauty devices are costly. 
An aid to beauty requiring only th« 
expenditure of a little energy, was 
suggested at the National Beauty Con- 
gress last year. “If a woman would 
stand on her head before and afte: 
brushing her hair, she would get more 
benefit from the brushing.” 

Even less costly and less strenuous 
was the beauty advice given by one 
expert in 1878. “Laugh all you can, 
read cheerful books, and avoid un- 
necessary excitement,” was his recon- 
mendation. 


First Lady’s Friend 


Three years ago a 17-year-old gir! 
was living in musty boarding houses 
and playing small parts in a road 
show. Last week the same sparkling- 
eyed girl was sleeping in the great 
Rose Bedroom of the White House, 
and riding to and from a dancing jo) 
at a Washington Hotel in a White 
House car with liveried chauffeur. 
For the comforts and the dancing en- 
gagement which Roberta Jonay was 
enjoying last week, she had Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to thank. 

The President’s wife met Roberta, 
whese last name was then Jones, two 
years ,ago, took a fancy to her and 
invited her to dance at a party for 
Washington newspaper correspont- 
ents. This led to the engagement in 
the capital and to the invitation to 
stay at the White House as the First 
Lady’s guest. 

Miss Jonay, who left her home in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., to travel with a 
troupe of night club dancers, thinks 
that Mrs. Roosevelt has “a swell sense 
of humor.” 

“} don’t think you realize what ° 
great woman she is until you stop to 
think about it,” Miss Jonay said of he: 
hostess. “She takes an interest in 
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everybody. She taught me how to 
knit raglan sweaters and she gave me 
some books to read.” 





"Stern Big Sister” 


“Young women today want to be 
married, have babies, and a home, and 
to make a good job of doing it.” So 
saying a dark-haired, 60-year-old 
woman set sail for Europe last week 
on the Queen Mary. 

Made by any other 60-year-old wom- 
an. the statement would have found 
no place in the press, but made by one 
whose position suggests that she 
might be the champion of career- 
women rather than of home-makers, 
reporters took notice. 

For 26 years, Virginia Crocheron 
Gildersleeve, whose chief interest has 
always been outside the New York 
apartment she calls home, has been 
the champion of girls who have want- 
ed to go to college and then settle 
down as wives and mothers. “No mat- 
ter what work girls are concerned 
in, a college education makes life more 
entertaining,” she said last week be- 
fore leaving for Paris to preside at 
meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

Life has been both entertaining and 
full of work for Dean Gildersleeve 
whose entire adult life has been link- 
ed with Barnard College in Columbia 
University. When she first became 
an assistant instructor at Barnard, 
from which she had received . her 
Bachelor, Master, and Doctorate de- 
grees, the enrollment was 420. Today, 
through her efforts, Barnard has an 
enrollment of over a thousand girls, 
making it one of the largest women’s 
colleges in the United States. Not 
only has Barnard expanded in size 
under Dean Gildersleeve’s direction, 
but its educational program has broad- 
ened into one of the widest offered 
to women students. 

With little fuss, business-like Dean 
Gildersleeve slid politics and econom- 
ics (unheard of subjects for women in 
her college days) into the curriculum 
and permitted smoking on the campus. 
Although she is a lover of the classics, 
she dropped the Latin entrance re- 
quirement. The only requirement 
which she is fussy about is that each 
girl must take part in an active health 
program. The Dean, who at sixty 
still walks with a quick stride, sets 
the example by playing at least two 
sets of deck-tennis a day. 

As familiar to Barnard students as 
Dean Gildersleeve’s daily game of 
deck-tennis, is her cairn terrier, Culag 
Beag. “There is nothing better to 
keep a lady from becoming maidenly 
than a lot of puppies around the 
house,” the Dean once remarked. 
When she cannot take Culag for a 
walk herself, Dean Gildersleeve hires 
Barnard students to do so at 50 cents 
an hour. Less familiar to her stu- 
dents are Dean Gildersleeve’s occa- 
sional cigarettes and her glass of 
claret with each meal. Besides these, 
lor relaxation she likes books on 
polar expeditions and anything re- 
lating te archeology. A-thorough stu- 
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Gildersleeve: Young Women Want Babies 


dent herself, Dean Gildersleeve tells 
her girls that the best way to study 
for examinations is to read a detective 
story. 

Although greatly beloved by all 
Barnard students and alumnae Dean 
Gildersleeve, who is often brusque and 
aloof, has said that she would rather 
be a “stern big sister than a mother 
to Barnard.” 

—_—_—- >> 


Briefs 


q Because she doesn’t own an au- 
tomobile, doesn’t want one, and dis- 
likes trains and buses, Miss Emily 
Curtis Fisher, wealthy spinster of 
Norwood, Mass., last week chartered 
a taxicab for a 7,000-mile trip to Mex- 
ico City. With her went five women 
friends, all sharing the expenses of 
the trip, which would cost $1,400 at 
the taxi company’s usual rate of 20 
cents a mile. Miss Fisher said, how- 
ever, that “other financial arrange- 
ments” had been made, 

@ Stand-up drinking is all right 
for men but not for women, Connecti- 
cut’s legislators have just decided. 
Senator Joseph P. Cooney who intro- 
duced the drinking measure said that 
a great many people believed that 
woman should be placed on pedestals, 
and that there are no pedestals in bar- 
rooms—only brass rails. Connecticut 
women will now have to confine their 
drinking to clubs where, according to 
the Senator, they will be unlikely to 
be insulted. 

@ A buxom country girl is “A-1 in- 
surance against divorce,” the congre- 
gation at the Lovers Church (PATH- 
FINDER, May 22) was told last week 
by Dr. W. A. McKeever, psychologist. 
“The unmarried city man should mo- 
tor into the country regularly for a 
few Sundays with an eye to spying out 
a wife for himself.” 

@ As cook, waitress, bookkeeper and 
chorewoman of a cafe, Mrs. Billie Nel- 
son Hurley of St. Louis earned only 
$12 a week. “I do everything but 
shine shoes.” That was an idea—and 
today she is owner of her own shoe 
shining business. “It’s the finest job 
I’ve ever had,” she says. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Changing Recipes 


Housewives and cooks usually have 
little difficulty following — straight 
recipes. The trouble comes when they 
want to double or divide a recipe for 
a larger or a small number of servings. 
The mere thought of doubling or di- 
viding a recipe makes some cooks jit- 
tery and many of them try to find 
a way around it. 

However, higher mathematics are 
not needed to make recipes larger or 
smaller. Home economics experts 
have found that the first requisite to 
changing a recipe one way or the 
other is to select a well balanced one 
that will produce, say six servings, 
Doubling a larger recipe may not only 
unbalance the recipe itself, but the 
quantity may prove difficult to handle, 
But in doubling any recipe, they say, 
the simple rule is to use twice the 
amount of all ingredients called for. 
Likewise, to divide a recipe, simply 
divide all ingredients in half, that is, 
use one-half the amounts called for 
in the original recipe. 


Orange Cake 


Most mothers, housewives and 
cooks find it hard to keep the family’s 
sweet tooth satisfied. To provide a 
variety of cakes, pies and other des- 
serts, they must constantly search for 
new recipes. 

Those who have not already tried 
their hand with orange cakes will find 
that one made by this week’s recipe 
is both inexpensive and satisfying to 
the most particular palate. The in- 
gredients needed are: two cups flour; 
one cup sugar; one cup buttermilk or 
sour milk; one-half cup butter; one- 
half cup chopped nuts; one egg; rind 
of two oranges; one teaspoon baking 
powder and one teaspoon soda. 

Mix all these ingredients together 
as for a plain cake and bake in a 
moderate oven. While the cake is 
baking cook the juice of two oranges, 
one-half lemon and one cup sugar to- 
gether until a stiff sirup results. When 
the cake is removed from the oven, 
spread the sirup over the top and let 
cool. The recipe makes a cake large 
enough for 12 average servings. 


Week’s Hints 


q Blueing spots on white clothing 
can be removed by boiling in clean 
water. 

gq Terry cloth or toweling makes 
excellent bathroom curtains, easy to 
wash, requiring no ironing. 

q@ The refrigerator, ice or mechan- 
ical, should have a weekly cleaning. 

g Salt meat, to be tender, requires 

















»longer boiling than fresh meat. 


@ Rhubarb juice makes a good 
beverage of pleasing tart flavor. Clari- 
fy the juice with water and add sugar 
to taste. It may also be combined 
with fruit juices. 







































































EDITORIAL 


Labor’s Case 


In the present great labor unrest, 
there is a disposition among many peo- 
ple to blame everything on the strik- 
ers and nothing on the companies they 
are striking against. This is altogeth- 
er regrettable because it is altogether 
unfair. As far as it applies to the 
steel industry, a careful and impartial 
reading of facts will show that there 
are two sides to this story and that 
the devil is not exclusively the com- 
panion of labor. 

Steel’s story can be told in more or 
less simple terms, Last March, Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the board of 
U. S. Steel, and John L. Lewis, head 
of the C. I. O., reached an agreement 
in which the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee was recognized as the col- 
lective bargaining agent of its mem- 
bers. Other companies, following Tay- 
lor’s enlightened lead, similarly broke 
away from steel’s historic anti-union- 
ism. Altogether approximately 140 
companies, employing about 300,000 
workers, signed written agreements, 

It is an open secret today, however, 
that there were certain steel leaders 
who bitterly resented, and still bitter- 
ly resent, Taylor’s history-making 
Of these, 
Tom Girdler, head of Republic Steel, 
is undoubtedly the leader. Notorious 
for his anti-unionism, and bullheaded- 
ly opposed to anything that resembles 
an independent labor organization, 
Girdler is on record as a man who 
looks with contempt on industrial de- 
mocracy. He is determined to fight 
* the C. 1. O. to a finish; he will have 
his own way at all costs. 

As a result of Girdler’s attitude and 
a similar attitude on the part of such 
men as Eugene Grace, head of Bethle- 
hem Steel, there are on strike now 
about 100,000 men in Republic Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Inland 
Steel and Bethlehem. The rest of the 
industry is at peace because of writ- 
ten union agreements. Girdler and 
his group will have nothing to do with 
such agreements, however, and hence 
there is war and hence there is the 
ever-present threat of more violence, 
more bloodshed. 

Nor should it be supposed that the 
violence and the bloodshed stem al- 
ways from the strikers. Certain biased 
newspapers—notably those in Chi- 
cago where Republic Steel is strong- 
est—do not tell the full story in their 
daily reports. There is, for instance, 
the story of Chicago’s Memorial Day 
tragedy. In this, nine Republic Steel 
strike demonstrators were fatally shot 
by police and about 100 were wound- 


agreement with the C. I. O. 


ed. The details of that story are only « 


now being brought to light and they 
flatter neither the justice nor the 
humanity of either Chicago’s law of- 
ficers or Tom Girdler’s Republic Steel. 
By last week, it was fairly well estab- 


lished that the strike demonstrators 
had been peaceful and orderly and al- 
most completely unarmed, Certainly 
there was not a single gun among 
them and certainly they did not ex- 
pect a pitched battle, because children 
were in their midst. Nevertheless, 
with a suddenness as brutal as it was 
unexpected, the police apparently 
charged the crowd, firing their re- 
volvers point-blank into it. It was 
later determined that most of those 
who fell had been shot in the back. 
Plainly, these demonstrators were 
running away. They were not look- 
ing for a fight. Here is one clear in- 
stance of where the devil did not walk 
with labor—only death did, and death, 
it appears, was a messenger from the 
other side. 

In an era so greatly in need of in- 
dustrial] democracy, death should not 
be steel’s answer to labor’s legitimate 
demand for collective bargaining 
rights. In view of the fact that most 
of the steel industry months ago saw 
fit to sign agreements with the C. I. O., 
what defense can Tom Girdler and his 
companions-in-arms offer for their 
fight-to-the-finish stand? How can it 
be said that labor, any more than they, 
is responsible for the strife now vex- 
ing America? 

Girdler has answered such ques- 
tions with the statement that he is 
willing to make oral or word-of-mouth 
agreements with the C. I. O. but that 
he is absolutely opposed to putting the 
same agreements in writing. That 
seems strange. He will say one thing 
and promise another thing but he will 
not commit himself in writing. He 
reserves the right to change his mind 
as whim or personal opinion dictates. 
He is against a written agreement, he 
says, because it would merely serve as 
an entering wedge that would even- 
tually bring a closed shop and the 
check-off system in steel. This seems 
to us to be an extremely weak argu- 
ment. Eventually is a long way off, 
The immediate problem is to bring 
about peace in a nation grown weary 
of industrial strife. 

Written agreements have been in 
effect in about 140 steel companies and 
so far there has been no trouble over 
them; so far there has been no move 
for the closed shop (where only union 
workers can be employed) or the 
check-off system (under which em- 
ployers, acting for the union, deduct 
union dues from wages). It may be 
true that these things will be sought 
eventually but the fact remains that 
they are not being sought now. Where 
written agreements are in effect, there 
is peace. All this is a telling argument 
against the position held by Girdler 
and the few others who steadfastly 
refuse to put their promises in writing. 

Anybody who is familiar with the 


_industry’s history is well aware that 


steel’s labor relations not many years 


* Pathfinder 


ago constituted an ugly business of 
terrorism and repression. That day 
is passed. It passed even before 
Myron Taylor came to terms with 
John Lewis, but Taylor’s action was 4 
kind of official recognition that the er, 
of hard fists and exploitation had come 
to an end. Since 1929, labor has at- 
tained a new dignity, a new im- 
portance. The person who thinks 
otherwise is behind the times, un- 
aware of the realities. To all intents 
and purposes, Tom Girdler’s view- 
point is a viewpoint that would re- 
vive and perpetuate a system that has 
been long since dead. Labor’s case 
in this instance is strong. Employers 
should be willing to sign their names 
to promises that slide glibly off their 
tongues. 
g 


Mousetrap Moral 


For many years it has been dinned 
into us that the country has three 
great needs: a better mousetrap, a 
good five-cent cigar and a place for 
old razor blades, So far, no place 
convenient for the entire nation has 
been found for the razor blades; ou: 
nose tells us the perfect five-cen'! 
cigar is not yet at hand; and unti! 
recently there apparently wasn’t 
sign of the better mousetrap, either— 
the one that would bring people 
marching to the inventor’s door though 
he build his house in the woods. 

Then, in New York City, the Na- 
tional Inventors Congress held _ its 
annual convention and, sure enougl, 
there was a “better” mousetrap. Its 
inventor, E. L. Harrison of Ports- 
mouth, O., described his device as 
working in this manner: 

The mouse is lured through a door 
of the contrivance by the smell of 
cheese. As he enters, the door slams 
shut. The mouse is alarmed, rushes 
around looking for an exit, gets lost 
in a wired maze and is thrown into a 
chamber adjacent to the trap. At the 
same time, the door opens again, an 
other unsuspecting mouse smells the 
cheese and eventually meets his com- 
rade’s fate. 

Now, this certainly sounds like a 
“better” mousetrap. But did it attract 
the eye of the 25,000 convention visi- 
tors? Did they prepare to beat paths 
to Mr. Harrison’s door? They did not. 
They looked, passed on and gaped at 
a*mechanical fish harvester which cap- 
tures fish wholesale. 

Not only that but, when the awards 
were made, not a single prize went to 
the inventor of the mousetrap. The 
prizes were for a rotary yarn winder, 
an all-in-one shoe shiner, a waffle sau- 
sage, an asparagus cooker and a swiv- 
el-handle electric iron. 

It occurs to us that this talk about 
the need for a ‘better mousetrap is 
just a phrase, that seemingly no one 
wants a better one, anyhow. We fee! 
that the hunt for the nickel cigar and 
the depository for old razor blades 
might as well be given up, too. It’s 
all just another instance of men set- 
ting goals and then discovering when 
the goal is reached that no one cares 
a darn, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Jackson- Whites 


During the American Revolution, 
British commanders were hard put to 
it to keep their troops amused. Sol- 
diering in the New World was an un- 
comfortable business, and the troops, 
many of them mercenaries without 
even the spark of patriotism to warm 
them, frequently threatened to kick 
over the traces. As part of the answer 
to the problem, a man named Jackson 
was hired to provide 3,500 women to 
entertain the campaigners. 

Jackson managed to fill this quota 
with English women’ and Negresses 
whom he picked up in the West Indies. 
During the war the women were held 
prisoners on lower Manhattan Island 
and were known to New Yorkers as 
“Jackson-Whites” _and “Jackson- 
Blacks” according to their race. 

When Yankee troops took posses- 
sion of New York at the end of the 
war, the captive women fled into the 
Ramapo Mountains of nearby New 
Jersey. There they found and inter- 
married with Indians and Hessian 
soldiers who had deserted from the 
British army. Later Dutch, French 
and Italian immigrants settled in the 
tamapos and became part of the com- 
munity. 

Today the Ramapo Jackson-Whites 
present one of the most curious 
ethnological puzzles in the world. 
Some of them have the complexions 
of mulattoes, others the full lips of 
the Negro, still others the high cheek 
bones of the Indian. A few would 
pass anywhere for whites. Occasion- 
ally all these different types are found 
in a single family. 

The Jackson-Whites are also a seri- 
ous sociological problem to the state 
of New Jersey. Last week an investi- 
gation was under way by the State 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies to pave the way for allocation of 
relief funds to the fast-dwindling com- 
munity. Until 10 years ago the Jack- 
son-Whites made a fairly decent liv- 
ing working in iron mines. The mines 
are now closed, however, and the 
source of the hill-dwellers’ livelihood 
is a mystery. 

Social workers familiar with the 
Jackson-Whites say that the condi- 
tions under which they live are filthy 
beyond belief. Although they live 
just 45 miles from New York City, 
their life is hill-billyism at its worst. 
Most of the families live in one-room 
hovels, floorless and waterless. Many 
are infected with a virulent skin- 
disease called impetigo, induced by 
dirt and malnutrition. Children lose 
their teeth early because of poor food 
and lack of dental care. Most of the 
youngsters go barefoot even in the 
dead of winter. 

The infant mortality rate of the 
Jackson-Whites is the highest in New 
Jersey. Mothers depend entirely on 
unlicensed midwives who possess only 


the most meager equipment and scoff 
at such “frills” as sterilization of in- 
struments. About 130 out of every 
1,000 children born to the Jackson- 
Whites die in infancy. 

Chief champion of the Jackson- 
Whites is the Rev. A. F. Chillson, pas- 
tor of a Methodist Episcopal church 
in Hohokus, N. J. He has long cru- 
saded for state aid to the community 
and is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent investigation. As he awaits its 
results, the pastor continues his work 
of. collecting second-hand clothing 
from Jersey parishioners to sell to the 
Jackson-Whites. His standard prices 
are five cents for a woman’s dress, 
15 cents for a man’s suit, a quarter for 
an- overcoat. Where the Jackson- 
Whites get the money to buy these 
things, even Pastor Chillson does not 
know. 


Briefs 


G For the second successive year, 
Superior Judge Benjamin E. Buente of 
Evansville, Ind., concluded a “no- 
divorce week” in his court last week. 
The Judge said, he picked the “mofith 
of brides” to emphasize that “the 
family is still the greatest social unit.” 
He also suggested Federal government 
loans to newlyweds because he believ- 
ed that financial troubles between hus- 
band and wife sowed the seeds of 
most divorces. 

@ Graduates returning to Yale Uni- 
versity for commencement last week 
gazed at the oldest Christian chapel 
known to man. Uncovered by a Yale 
archeology expedition at Dura on the 
Euphrates River in French Syria, the 
chapel tells the complete history of 
the first three centuries of Christianity 
by inscriptions on its walls. It dates 
from the year 232 A. D. 


BUSINESS, FARM 


Meat Shortage 


The pinch of drought which ha- 
rassed farmers during recent years 
was being felt with increasing sharp- 
ness in the nation’s meat markets last 
week. This development received 
specia] emphasis in reports from the 
Chicago stockyards. 

The terrific loss of livestock from 
drought, both through death and be- 
cause of the failure of feed crops, dis- 
located the country’s meat supply so 
badly that the present steep incline 
in retail meat prices is likely to con- 
tinue for at least two years, the re- 
ports indicated. 

Pork was selling in Chicago last 
week for about 40 cents a pound. The 
year before, according to government 
figures, the price was 34’cents and in 
1933 was only 19 cents. Similar up- 
ward trends were noted in steak and 
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lamb. The high prices were of little 
use to many farmers who, with badly 
depleted holdings of hogs, cattle and 
sheep, had practically no livestock 
to sell. 

Foreign livestock producers, how- 
ever, have been quick to seize on the 
high meat prices offered in the fam- 
ished American markets. Pork im- 
ports jumped from 1,250,000 pounds 
in 1934 to 41,000,000 pounds last year. 
Beef shipments to this country rose 
47,000,000 pounds between 1934 and 
1936. The import figures for the first 
four months of this year were even 
steeper, with 24,750,000 pounds of 
pork and 24,000,000 pounds of beef 
coming into American markets. 

Because farmers must make whole- 
sale shifts in their breeding programs 
to replenish herds ravaged by drought, 
there is little prospect of easier meat 
prices in the near future. One or two 
years will be needed for pigs and 
lambs born this spring to develop into 
breeding animals and produce off- 
spring, and another six months before 
the young beasts will be ready for 
market. At least three years must 
pass before second-generation calves 
can be sold for slaughter. The hog 
population today is a third less than 
normal, and at least two years will 
be necessary to make up the shortage. 
Meat production in this country last 
month reached the lowest May figure 
in 20 years, pork showing the sharp- 
est decline since 1895, The situation 
was summed up briefly last week in 
an estimate reported from Chicago. 
This said that the drop in livestock 
slaughtering for the first five months 
of 1937 represented a meat production 
decrease of almost a billion pounds 
under the 1928-32 average. 

—— 9a 


Wheat Rise 


The 1937 wheat crop probably will 
be the best since 1931, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture revealed in 
its latest monthly crop estimates the 
past fortnight. 

If normal weather conditions pre- 
vail between June 1 and harvest time, 
the total wheat yield will be between 
825,000,000 and 850,000,000 bushels, 
according to the Department’s guess. 
The winter wheat crop was estimated 
at 649,000,000 bushels and the spring 
total at between 175,000,000 and 200,- 
000,000. 

This would be the best crop since 
the 932,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1931, and sharply above the 626,000,000 
bushels of last year. The estimate 
for winter wheat was slightly less 
than that made by the Department in 
May (PATHFINDER, May 22), but the 
spring crops figure advanced sharply. 
Since about 650,000,000 bushels of 
wheat generally satisfy domestic 
needs, a yield of 825,000,000 bushels 
would leave a sizeable surplus for 
export. A special report issued by 
the Department claimed that Amer- 
ican wheat will find a wider foreign 
market this year than for several 
years, 

The Department’s estimates were 
based, as usual, on conditions prevail- 
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ing the first of the month. Last week 
private experts reported ideal weather 
conditions in the wheat belt and said 


’ that only the threat of black rust pre- 


sented any serious obstacle to a 
bumper crop. 
ro 


Income Jump 

American goods and services pro- 
duced during 1936 rocketed by nearly 
$9,000,000,000 over the previous year 
to reach a new high in national in- 
come produced during the recovery 
period, the Department of Commerce 
declared last week. 

Total income produced in the coun- 
try last year amounted to $63,800,000,- 


.000 as compared to $55,000,000,000 


in 1935. The figure was an increase 
over the depression low point in 1932 
of about $25,000,000,000, but was still 
some 20 per cent below the 1929 in- 
come level. 

Income paid out by industry in- 
creased $7,400,000,000 during the year. 
Of this figure, $5,000,000,000 went for 
increased wages and salaries and $1,- 
500,000,000 for dividend increases, La- 
bor’s share of the national income was 
66.5 per cent, slightly higher than in 
1929, while dividend payments remain- 
ed a little below the 1929 level. The 
report pointed out that since living 
costs in 1936 were up only slightly 
over 1935, the increase in national in- 
come—by far the highest since the 
beginning of American recovery—rep- 
resented a heavy gain in the volume 
of goods and services produced. 

————— 


Briefs 


@ Some of the finest harps in the 
world are manufactured in a tiny one- 
story garage on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago. The maker, Charles A. Linde- 
man, is the only independent harp 
producer in the country. He himself 
makes every stick and part—more 
than 2,000 in all—that goes into each 
of his instruments, One harp takes 
from three to four months of steady 
work to complete. 

@ Americans bought 53,646 trailers 
last year and paid a total of $27,421,763 
for them. Passenger car and house 
trailers accounted for 27,252 of the 
total number. They were worth $9,- 
277,169. 

q@ The cost of living all over the 
world rose sharply last year, accord- 
ing to the latest statistical bulletin of 
the League of Nations. Living was 
five per cent steeper in the U. S. last 
March than for the same month a year 
ago. Canada’s rise—13 per cent—was 
the highest. Austria and Bulgaria are 
the only countries in the world whose 
living costs have not jumped. 

@ According to a report made last 
week by the American Railway Car 
Institute, the nation’s railroads now 
have more than 300,000 obsolete cars 
in their rolling stock, and an addi- 
tional 80,000 cars will enter this class 
each year for the next five years. As 
this equipment must be either repaired 
or replaced, railroad equipment firms 
look forward to a long period of good 
business. 


PRESENTING 


Harlan Fiske Stone 


Ask any person with a fair news- 
paper knowledge of the doings and 
personnel of the Supreme Court to 
identify the three consistently liberal 
members. The chances are better than 
even that the answer will be: “Bran- 
deis, Cardozo and, er, oh yes!—Stone.” 

Even among some liberal lawyers, 
the name of Harlan Fiske Stone seems 
to be an afterthought. Perhaps his 
service in the cabinet of Calvin Cool- 
idge or his more informal service in 
the “medicine ball cabinet” of Herbert 
Hoover cannot be forgotten. Or, more 
likely, he is regarded as having been 
shaped by time into a dependable, un- 
sensational wheelhorse. 

That Stone is a good deal more than 
this is a fact well known to those who 
know the Court best. Stone is an ex- 
tremely important factor whose air of 


Pictures Inc. 
Stone’s Liberalism Was Once Doubted 


shaggy friendliness is deceptive. Stone 
is alert, alive and clever, a snapping 
bulldog ready for the man-to-man bat- 
tles from which his fellow liberals shy. 
Brandeis preserves his judicial calm 
to pour out his feelings in his legal 
opinions. The unworldly Cardozo 
cannot bring himself to fight the 
brawls of a Butler or to meet the 
acid of a McReynolds. But Stone can. 
Nor is he lacking in the matter of 
writing opinions. In the historic 6-3 
vote that invalidated the AAA, Stone 
wrote the minority opinion, The ma- 
jority was spoken for by Roberts who 
was still with the conservative faction 
in the days before he made his sudden 
vault to the other side of the fence. 
But intelligent lawyers everywhere, 
even those who had no use for the 
AAA, groaned at Roberts’s majority 
opinion. What should have been a 
factual explanation telling why the 
AAA was not in line with the Consti- 
tution was made painfully vague by 
Roberts. 
Stone, who in the depths of his 


New England soul did not wholly like 
the scarcity provisions of the Act, 
thought the majority was wrong and 
he handed down a widely-hailed deci- 
sion which contained this since-fa- 
mous credo: “The courts are con- 
cerned only with the power to enact 
Statutes, not with their wisdom. . 

For the removal of unwise laws from 
the statute books appeal lies not to 
the courts but to the ballot.” 

Stone was credited with an opinion, 
clearer, more concise, with better 
logic and infinitely better law than 
the majority ruling. His verdict was 
a relief to those who had feared he 
was a conservative at heart and a 
sorry blow to Republican friends who 
had been tentatively pulling the 
strings to give him the G. O. P. presi. 
dential nomination. 

The makings of a liberal jurist were 
in Stone years ago but no one seemed 
to realize it. At Columbia University, 
where he was Dean of the Law School 
from 1910 to 1923 and where he had 
taught for several years before leav- 
ing temporarily to enter private prac. 
tice, Stone’s most cherished compan- 
ions were the young progressive mem 
bers of the faculty. These, in turn, 
admired him but they saw him as a 
lawyer with a social philosophy sim- 
ilar to Calvin Coolidge’s who was one 
year behind him at Amherst College. 

These young, idealistic companions 
tried to fire Stone with their own en- 
thusiasm for liberal views. He listen- 
ed but his friends thought that their 
arguments did not seem to cut very 
deep. 

Still, .when the Columbia Law 
School was in need of a dean, they 
persuaded Dr. Nicholas Murray Bul- 
ler, president of the university, to 
name Stone. But Butler had to name 
him twice before Stone finally stuck 
with the job. The first time, Stone 
accepted, with the provision that But- 
ler appoint no member to the law staff 
without first seeking faculty advice. 
Butler agreed, but even before Stone 
took up his duties, Butler had broken 
the agreement. Stone promptly 
refused to become _ dean. Not 
until a few years later did Butler 
again approach him with the same 
agreement. This time Butler abided 
by its terms and Stone headed the 
school until he was named Attorney 
General by President Coolidge. 

In his brief term in the cabinet, 
Stone began to be the object of the 
worried eyes of his former Wall 
street friends—men whom he had 
known as neighbors when he lived i1 
Englewood, N. J., and through his 
law partnership with Herbert Satter- 
lee, a son-in-law of J. P. Morgan. 
When, as Attorney General, Stone an- 
nounced his intention of going after 
the Aluminum Company of America 4s 
a combination in restraint of trade, he 
suddenly found himself appointed to 
the Supreme Court to succeed Associ- 
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ate Justice Joseph McKenna. The ap- 
pointment came March 2, 1925. 

Then it was the turn of his college 
friends to worry. Despite his hopeful 
record as Attorney General, they felt 
that the conservativism they had sens- 
ed in him would break out on the 
High Bench. It was with many mis- 
givings that they presented him to 
Brandeis for an “education” in liber- 
alism, 

Stone’s “education” did not come 
from Brandeis alone, Many feel that 
much of the credit should go to the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who, in his 94 years on earth, had 
evolved a warm-blooded attitude 
toward life and a large sympathy for 
the underdog. Asked one day for the 
guiding principles he had built up in 
the nine decades, Holmes responded: 
«|, about 75 years ago, I learned that 
I was not God. And so, when the 
people of the various states want to 
do something and I can’t find any- 
thing in the Constitution expressly 
forbidding them to do it, I say, wheth- 
er 1 like it or not, ‘Goddam it, let ’em 
do it; * 

In these salty words of his mentor 
are almost visible the seeds’ of Stone’s 
dissent in the AAA case. 

Today, Stone is a heavy, firm-faced 
man with greying hair. He smiles 
easily and likes people and in that 
he hasn’t changed since his New Eng- 
land boyhood. He was born in Ches- 
terfield, N. H., Oct. 11, 1872. His fa- 
ther, Frederick Lauson Stone, was a 
money lender, a particularly rock- 
ribbed profession in a rock-ribbed sec- 
tion, who often employed the young 
Calvin Coolidge to. run errands. 

Once, Stone thought of becoming a 
farmer but at Amherst he changed his 
mind in favor of the law. Five years 
after his graduation in 1894, Stone 
was appointed a lecturer in Columbia’s 
law school and he married Agnes 
Harvey of his home town shortly be- 
foré the term opened. The couple has 
two sons: one, Lauson, is a lawyer; 
the other, Marshall, is a mathematics 
professor at Harvard University. 

At Columbia, Stone was well-belov- 
ed by the students but his courses, in 
personal property, mortgages and 
equity, if they were not altogether 
dry, were at least dusty. The result 
was that the students were prone to 
concentrate more on Stone’s habit of 
twirling his eyeglass cord than on the 
subject matter of his lectures. 

When he was called by Coolidge to 
the cabinet, much housecleaning was 
in order after the mess left by his 
predecessor, Harry M. Daugherty. 
Among the holdovers he ousted from 
the Bureau of Criminal Investigation 
was its chief, William J. Burns, In 
his place, Stone appointed a 29-year- 
old chap named J, Edgar Hoover. 

During the administration of Her- 
bert Hoover, Stone maintained the 
friendship fostered by their joint serv- 
ice in the cabinet of Calvin Coolidge. 
As a token of early mornings spent 
pounding a heavy ball at President 
Hoover, Stone still has on his desk a 
tiny, silver medicine ball. 

Almost, but not quite, did Stone 


have a more important memento of 
Hoover’s presidency—the Chief Jus- 
ticeship. Hoover had wanted to ele- 
vate Stone but there was a political 
debt owing to Hughes for campaign 
efforts. Hoover is believed to have 
offered the Chief Justiceship to Hughes 
only because he was assured that 
Hughes would reject it. Hughes accept- 
ed, however, and Stone was left out. 

However, Stone’s influence has been 
important. It was he who urged upon 
President Hoover the selections of 
Cardozo and Roberts. If he has held 
against Hughes the turn of events that 
kept him from the Chief Justiceship, 
few know of it. Stone and Hughes are 
not the best of friends but this may 
be due to a variety of reasons. It is 
known that Stone is not particularly 
impressed by Hughes’s efforts to get 
unanimity at all costs among the 
justices and he is often appalled 
at the wordiness of the Chief Justice’s 
opinions. 

Stone’s habits of work are thorough. 
He is a careful student of legal prece- 
dents, a master of legal arguments 
and the Court’s recognized authority 
in tax matters. Like Brandeis, Stone 
takes a new secretary every year, 
usually choosing a young man from 
Columbia. Some attribute to Stone’s 
yearly switch in secretaries a feature 
notable in his written opinions. 

Adept at working out problems, 
Stone is hard put to express himself 
on paper. His usual practice is to 
pencil an outline of what he wants 
to say, dictate the facts and argu- 
ments and then turn the notes over 
to the secretary for final shaping. 
Hence, it has been pointed out, Stone’s 
opinions. will vary yearly from wordy 
to pithy, depending upon the literary 
ability of the incumbent secretary. 

More than any of his colleagues, 
with the possible exception of Roberts, 
Stone can and does play. He likes 
the movies, the stage and fishing. He 
enjoys a joke and has a whimsical 
humor, which was well illustrated on 
a visit to: the home of the Irish Minis- 
ter, Michael MacWhite. Arriving with 
Mrs. Stone, the Justice found himself 
confronted by a sea of Celtic faces. 
To the butler, waiting to announce 
him, Stone whispered: “The names are 
Justice and Mrs. O’Stonegal.” 

Stone’s Washington home is a red 
brick house on Wyoming avenue. 
The Justice is a good host and Mon- 
day afternoons in season will find 
many artists and musicians dropping 
in for tea: He has a summer home on 
Isle au Haut off the Maine Coast. Last 
week he was preparing to go to Mex- 
ico City before spending the remain- 
der of his vacation in Maine. 

No matter what may happen to the 
older justices, Stone, at 65, should be 
around next session, There again, his 
general impress on the national con- 
sciousness may be no greater than 
before. The public may still have to 
do a little finger-snapping to recall 
Harlan Fiske Stone but his colleagues 
won’t. He will be looming before 
them, goading, arguing, transmitting 
his fellow-liberals’ quiet reasoning 
into strong words behind the scenes. 
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NAMES 


In a broadcast to the nation thank- 
ing the people for the warm reception 
given her and husband Prince BERN- 
HARD, when they went to Amster- 
dam last week, Crown Princess JULI- 
ANA of the Netherlands said she. was 
expecting a child who may one day 
ascend the Dutch throne. Said the 
Princess: “I would gladly have liked 
to attend all the festivities but for 
welcome reasons of health, which you 
will understand and approve, I am 
prevented from doing so.” 


* * . 





With his tobacco-heiress wife, the 
former DORIS DUKE, as_ witness; 
JAMES H. R. CROMWELL, co-author 
of “In Defense of Capitalism,” was ar- 
rested in Moscow for taking pictures. 
Police released him later when devel- 
opment of the film showed nothing 
harmful. 

Hollywood wedding bells rang last 
week for one of the screen’s most 
popular couples when smiling JEA- 
NETTE MACDONALD and yellow- 
haired GENE RAYMOND were mar- 
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ried in Wilshire Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The day before another fa- 
mous film couple, MARY (“America’s 
Sweetheart”) PICKFORD, 43, and 
CHARLES (Buddy) ROGERS, 32, or- 
chestra leader-film actor, announced 
they would be wed June 26 and go 
to Honolulu on a wedding trip. 

Last week-end, for the third time 
in 56 years, a CHARLES EVANS 
HUGHES delivered the commence- 
ment address at Brown University. 
The third Hughes is the grandson of 
the Chief Justice, and his undergradu- 
ate career closely parallels that of 
his father, whose college course was 
patterned along the lines established 
by the first Charles Evans Hughes, 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

As a-final gesture of love for JEAN 
HARLOW, a crypt with space for 
three caskets was donated by WIL- 
LIAM POWELL. One section is re- 
served for the actress’s body, another 
for her mother, Mrs. Jean Bello, the 
third will not be used but will be 
known as the “Jean Harlow Room.” 

Queried by Benito Mussolini, AL- 
FRED FE. SMITH, now traveling 
abroad with his wife, replied that 
there was no constitutional barrier to 
prevent a president seeking a third 
term. “In my opinion,” he told the 
dictator, “the New Deal is not so hot.” 


7 . 7 


Pictorially-famous HELOISE MAR- 
TIN (PATHFINDER, March 27), 20- 
year-old former Drake University stu- 
dent and intermittent Broadway danc- 
er, married rugged, 200-pound Ernest 
F. (Bus) Bergmann, Jr., 21-year-old 
Drake football player. 

Before he can produce “Dodsworth,” 
a German theatrical agent must have 
an aflidavit confirming the Aryanism 
of the play’s co-authors, “Sinclair 
Levy” and “Sidney Horowitz,” better 
known as SINCLAIR LEWIS and 
SIDNEY HOWARD. Last week the 
two playwrights wrote the agent that 
unfortunately they were as ignorant of 
their racial antecedents “as is even 
Hitler of his.” 

Last week ROSE BAMPTON, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, sailed for a 
European concert tour. Shortly be- 
fore she left aboard the French liner 
Champlain, the news leaked out that 
it would also be a wedding trip as Miss 
Bampton had been secretly wed to 
Wilfred Pelletier, conductdr, in Elk- 
ton, Md., on May 24, 


* 


In a brief interview granted report- 
ers when she stepped off the French 
liner Normandie last week, VIS- 
COUNTESS ASTOR, a native Virginian 
and the first woman member of the 
British House of Commons, took time 
to denounce dictators, label Russia’s 
attempts “pathetic,” commend social 
security legislation here, and regard 
the Edward-Wallis romance as a 
“tragedy.” 


Pathfinder 


THE MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Parnell (M-G-M): The true story of 
the love of Charles Stewart Parnell, 
Ireland’s great political hero, for the 
wife of Captain O’Shea offered more 
dramatic material for the screen than 
any script writer could invent. Metro, 
however, has turned it into a simper- 
ing affair. Clark Gable, who refused 
to wear whiskers and thus at least 
look the part of Parnell, turns the 
dynamic statesman into a milksop. 
Vivacious Katie O’Shea, who wreck- 
ed one of the most promising political 
careers in history, is made into a 
listless Victorian lady by Myrna Loy. 
Outstanding character studies of Irish 
politicians are given by Donald Crisp, 
Edmund Gwenn and Berton Churchill. 
Montague Love makes a superb Glad- 
stone. But the picture disappoints. 

A Day at the Races (M-G-M): The 
Marx brothers (minus Zeppo) are com- 
pletely their mad selves in this, their 
first comedy since “A Night at the 
Opera.” Harpo, Groucho, and Chico 
together in one picture should be 
recommendation enough, for they 
never have failed to put across the 
cockeyed stories assigned them. What 
story there is concerns Maureen 
O’Sullivan, who has inherited a sani- 
tarium and its debts; the boy she loves, 
Allan Jones; and Margaret Dumont, a 
wealthy hypochondriac who hires 
horse-doctor Groucho to pull Maureen 
out of her difficulties. Gags and slap- 
stick pranks carry the plot along at a 
fine speed. 

Mountain Music (Paramount): Here 
is another case of a third-rate script 
being turned into good comedy by the 
leading players. The antics of Bob 
Burns and Martha Raye, both of whom 
are skyrocketing to popularity, make 
this one of the season's most entertain- 
ing musicals. The peculiarities of 
mountain folk aren’t as funny as they 
should be, but the Raye-Burns combi- 
nation provides plenty of amusement. 


Tommy Kelly 


The smartest boy in the class sits in 
the first seat in the first row in the 
classrooms of St. Raymond’s Parochial 
School in the Bronx, New York. 

Several months ago, Tommy Xavier 
Kelly, son of a WPA worker, was oc- 
cupying the place of honor in the 
sixth grade room when a knock on the 
door was heard. From his vantage 
point, Tommy sprang to admit the 
visitor. The man who entered ap- 
parently had come to call on the 
teacher. While he talked, however, 
he looked at Tommy’s blue eyes, curly 
hair and broad grin. 

As the visitor left the classroom, he 
asked Tommy and a few other boys 
to accompany him to the office. There, 
picking a heavy theological book from 
the shelf, he told each to read a para- 
graph. The words were pretty com- 


Pictures I: 


Tommy Was Chosen from 25,000 Boys 


plicated for a 12-year-old, but Tommy 
pronounced them, syllable by syllable. 
A note was given to Tommy to take 
home to his father. 

Following instructions given in the 
note signed by Oscar Serlin, a David 
Selznick talent scout, Michael Kelly 
took his son to Long Island for a 
screen test. A few weeks later Tommy 
and his father were bound for Holly- 
wood, and last week Selznick an- 
nounced that the young Bronx school 
boy had been chosen from among 
25,000 candidates to play the title role 
in “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 

To prepare for the part which may 
bring fame to him and a fortune to his 
family, Tommy is now taking diction 
lessons, reading and re-reading Mark 


Twain’s classic and practicing what he 


calls the “Do you like rats?” -scene. 
a a _ceee 


Flickers 


q Queer noises—Arthur Johns, 
sound supervisor for one of Holly- 
wood’s studios, has recorded them al! 
without any difficulties. Now, how- 
ever, he is having trouble. His lates! 
assignment is to dub in the sound of 
a hurricane, and while he can find 
plenty of people who have been in 
such storms, he can’t find one who 
can describe the sound. He is going 
to devise all the “rumbling” sounds he 
knows and then let a friend who wen! 
through a hurricane pick the best. 

@ The most love-lorn girls in 
America are the glamorous show gir!s 
of the motion picture colony. Millions 
of men admire these girls on the 
screen but are afraid to ask them for 
dates. Chief lamenter is red-haired 
Betty Dotson who said last week that 
the men have an idea that show girls 
want to go to night-clubs. In reality 
they would be satisfied with “any little 
neighborhood movie,” she said. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ECAUSE indiscriminate White 
B House handshaking wreaks havoc 
on presidential hands, it has been 
greatly curtailed in recent years. Not- 
withstanding, the custom still prevails 
at 1600 Pennsylvania avenue. 

This fact was substantiated in a re- 
port last week by the official White 
House usher who revealed that Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt shook the 
hands of no less than 16,650 persons 
at the Executive Mansion during the 
past year. However, though this was 
a goodly number, it was far from the 
record established by the late Calvin 
Coolidge. By actual count, he “mitted” 
a million persons when White House 
handshaking was at its peak. 

Indeed, it was the damaging after- 
effects on the Coolidge arm and hand 
that started curtailment of the custom. 
After one especially busy meeting day, 
Mr. Coolidge was reported to have 
carried his right arm in a sling. Simi- 
larly, President Hoover’s hand suffer- 
ed and he further curtailed the prac- 
tice by declining to greet personally 
the members of the various delegations 
which always flock to the White 
House. Mrs. Hoover relieved him of 
part of the burden. In these New Deal 
days, Mrs. Roosevelt’s receptions and 
teas have gone far in relieving her 
husband. 

Among other interesting figures re- 
ported by the official usher last week 
was the fact that 652,735 sightseers 
had visited the Executive Mansion 
during the year. Of this number 130,- 
547 were shown through the parlors 
and reception rooms at the request of 
Representatives and Senators. Dur- 
ing the same 12-month period, 22,353 
persons were served tea or other re- 
freshments; 4,346 persons were served 
full meals; and 319 house guests were 
entertained. 

Taxis: More than 4,750 taxicabs clog 
the capital’s streets—more than oper- 
ate in Chicago, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh combined—whereas between 
2,500 and 3,000 would be sufficient to 
supply the city’s needs for this type 
of transportation. At any rate that is 
the opinion of the District Commis- 
sioners, Public Utilties Commission, 
Citizens organizations and a number 
of hackers who have approved meas- 
ures to cut the size of the taxi fleet. 
Although bills providing for gradual 
elimination of “surplus” cabs had pre- 
viously been laid before Senate and 
House District Committees, Congress 
took no action until last week when 
a special subcommittee of the House 
District Committee began hearings on 
a cab control bill. 

Indicating that a favorable report 
would be made on the bill, Chairman 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia 
urged a five-eent fare increase for each 
of the city’s present taxicab zones. 
Expressing the opinion that present 
rates, beginning at 20 cents for the 





first zone, are too low, he said the 
increase would not only permit the 
drivers to earn a decent living, but 
enable taxi operators to carry liability 
insurance for public protection. 

Compulsory liability insurance for 
Washington taxicabs has long been 
urged by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and other District agencies, but 
so far no action has been taken. Fail- 
ure of Congress to pass legislation re- 
quiring financial responsibility of 
capital cab companies has resulted in 
“a growing public menace,” accord- 
ing to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals. Fact is, if a taxi passenger is 
hurt in an accident, chances for col- 
lecting damages are slim. 

Tokens: No president has ever been 
so popular with his fellow-country- 
men as President Roosevelt, if one 
judges by the vast number of gifts he 
receives. All during his four and 
half years in the White House a steady 
stream of tokens of affection has pour- 
ed in from people in all walks of life. 
Givers send all kinds of things from 
foodstuffs to cigarettes, and including 
live animals, books, pictures, canes, 
wood carvings, cloth, neckties, gloves, 
tobacco and cigars. So numerous are 
the gifts that how to dispose of them 
has become a real White House prob- 
lem. While all gifts are acknowl- 
edged by letter, it is impossible for 
the President and his household to 
use al] of them. So the surplus goes 
to charitable institutions, museums, 
libraries, zoos and other places. 


Capital Briefs 


g Opening of the city’s nine public 
swimming pools last week revealed 
that Washington still is under-equip- 
ped with pools. Recreation experts 
agree that the average city of 600,000 
population would have at least 
dozen pools. But Washington, with 
its high humidity and dearth of nat- 
ural swimming facilities (the Potomac 
is too polluted for such use) has less 
than 10. And for a dip in the avail- 
able pools adults must pay 25 and 
children 15 cents. 

@ In a report to the Council of So- 
cial Agencies’ correction committee 
last week, Executive Secretary James 
Davis of the Federal Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration reveal- 
ed two new highs for Washington’s 
prison population: (1) the intelligence 
of local prisoners is higher than the 
average in other jurisdictions, and (2) 
the prison population of the capital is 
higher per capita than the national 
average. 

@ Washington vacationists were 
warned against the danger of spotted 
fever by Dr. Robert Oleson of the 
Public Health Service, who reported 
that areas around the city this year are 
full of wood ticks which carry the 
disease. 
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DREAMS Do your dreams puzzle you? Do you 
wonder what they mean? Modern 
Analysis + dreams truly. Don’t belittle or be 
ashamed your dreams. They have a deep and 
powerful meaning. Enrich your own life and relations 
with loved ones through understanding of your secret 
thoughts, hopes, fears, ambitions. Send 15c for ab- 
sorbingly interesting 60-page book, profusely illus- 
trated. We guide you free. Dr. Tutt Dream Study, 


71 Warren St., New York City. 


TOMBSTONE Aan | 


Monuments of Enduring Beauty. 
Best Marble or Granite. Letter- 
ed. Erected if desired. Free ‘ 
catalog and samples. ene 
U. S. Marble & Granite Co, 
Dept. A-66, Oneco, Florida 










$2 FEMALE spend spring, summer, fall, 
WHY NOT gathering Dutterflies, on 
sects? Profitor pleasure. | buy hundreds of kinds 
for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Sim- 
ple outdoor work with my Instructions, tures. 
geten liet. ACT NOW! Send 10 cents ¢ stampe) 
‘or ser fiusteated Prospectus. before sending but- 

Mr. Sinciair, Dealer in insects, 
Deve 76, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif, 
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CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
















Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 









CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us ou to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and ana bal oan out oman The 
cont to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept.67, Nashville, Tenn. 
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$1260 to $2100 Year 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
q@) 32- page book with list of 
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Immediately / 
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AUTO DEATHS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


sort, with a total membership of more 
than 46,000,000, spend time and money 
to drive home the horror—but the 
death toll climbs. 

EDUCATION: Much notable work, 
nevertheless, has been and is being 
done. Although progress seems slight, 
what might happen if America’s auto- 
ists were allowed to range unchecked 
staggers the imagination. 

Oustanding among the non-govern- 
mental agencies toiling to cut down 
the number of dead and maimed is the 
American Automobile Association. 
Headed by 60-year-old Thomas P. 
Henry of Detroit, Mich., this 35-year- 
old organization concentrates its road 
safety efforts on support of state safe- 
ty legislation and on _ educational 
drives. The A. A. A. was the origi- 
nator of the school safety patrols, in 
which responsible students guard the 
passage of millions of their classmates 
to and from school. More recently, 
the A. A. A. inaugurated uniform 
safe-driving courses for high schools. 
About 3,500 high schools now teach 
these courses. 

Another valuable safety organiza- 
tion is the National Safety Council, a 
voluntary, cooperative, non-profit or- 
ganization which has worked against 
“accidental” death in all forms for 
25 years. Its automobile statistics, 
many of which are incorporated in 
this article, are accepted by authori- 
ties everywhere. On the part of auto- 
makers, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association attempts to tone down the 
advertising emphasis on speed, 

PREVENTION: All such _ efforts, 
however, are necessarily long-ratige 
and constructive in a field where the 
immediate need is for prevention. It 
is to government, with the power. to 
regulate and punish, that the country 
must look to stop the tide of death. 

One of the most effective and obvi- 
ous methods of clamping down on the 
death-dealing driver is licensing. It 
would seem almost needless to point 
out that proof of ability to drive should 
be required of every man and woman 
who sits behind a steering wheel. Yet 
eight states—Arkansas, Florida, I[Ili- 
nois, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexi- 
co, Oklahoma and South Dakota— 
have no licensing laws whatever, 
Moreover, many of the licensing laws 
in other states are of little use. In 
some states licenses are issued with- 
out any examination of the applicant’s 
driving abilities; in others the li- 
censes are good for life, or are re- 
newed without further examination; 
still others make no provision for re- 
voking licenses of habitual traffic law 
violators or the physically unfit. 

The immense value of licensing laws 
is easily demonstrated. In the 10-year 
period between 1926 and 1935, the 
motor death rate dropped 21 per cent 
in the 11 states which had standard 
licensing laws throughout the decade. 
In seven states with sub-standard 
statutes, the death rate rose 4 per cent. 
In 22 states not then requiring li- 


censes, the rate jumped 17.8 per cent. 

Another highly effective safety 
measure is compulsory automobile in- 
spection. Collisions due to defective 
parts can be sharply reduced if each 
car’s lights, brakes, tires and steering 
gear are checked periodically by a 
publicly-employed expert. The prac- 
tice was first adopted by such large 
cities as Memphis, Tenn., Seattle, Ore., 
and Chicago. It is now statewide in 
Delaware and Connecticut, and sever- 
al other states have more or less ef- 
fective inspection legislation, The cost 
is negligible and in every instance de- 
creased death and injury rates have 
followed adoption of the practice. 

A much discussed auto safety meas- 
ure is the compulsory use of speed gov- 
ernors for passenger cars (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 17). Although already 
widely used on trucks and buses, speed 
governors never have been seriously 


Pictures —y 
Henry Heads the Active A. A. A. 


attempted on pleasure vehicles. Be- 
cause they can easily be removed or 
broken, they present a gigantic and 
costly administration problem. There 
is much doubt in the minds of traffic 
experts, moreover, as to whether the 
governors would prove a blessing or a 
curse, “A good pick-up is as useful 
as good brakes” is a familiar and 
sound driving dictum. Arbitrary me- 
chanical speed limits might cause 
many an accident by preventing the 
driver from shooting through tight 
places in time to avoid a crack-up. 

At least one “safety” measure has 
failed miserably—compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. Massachusetts, the 
only state which has attempted this 
law, requires every car owner to 
indemnify himself against possible 
collision damages. In the first year 
after the insurance law was passed, 
motor deaths in Massachusetts jumped 
sharply. Most experts agree that com- 
pulsory insurance inevitably breeds 
irresponsibility and increases care- 
less and reckless driving. 

Scientific highway engineering and 
use of modern safety devices tend to 
cut down death on the road. Among 
the more effective measures are con- 
crete or metal curbings down the 
center of highways to keep drivers on 


Pathfinder 


the right side; “trafficscopes,” or ar- 
rangements of mirrors at hill-tops, 
permitting motorists to see approach- 
ing cars that would otherwise be in- 
visible; “roadeyes,” or reflecting but- 
tons in white center lines of high- 
ways. 

COORDINATION: Despite educa- 
tion and prevention, however, the 
death toll climbs. One great reason 
for the impotence of the drive agains 
traffic slaughter, experts believe, is 
lack of coordination. Towns, citics 
states, individuals, clubs and nationa! 
organizations all scramble madly to 
find a way out. But they do not work 
together. Statistics are awry, roa 
rules and signs vary wildly, driving 
standards range from excellent to 
execrable. It is largely this confusion 
that opens wide the door to death. 

As in a great many other difficulties, 
some safety workers look to the Fei- 
eral government as the proper agency 
for directing a concerted drive against 
death on the road. In the forefront 
of Federal officeholders urging such 
action is North Carolina’s 53-year-ol( 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds, ardent 
autoist and vice-president of the 
American Automobile Association. 

Although opposing any blanket con- 
trol of traffic from Washington as like- 
ly to discourage the auto industry and 
the development of transportation, 
Senator Reynolds and his sympathiz- 
ers offer a three-point Federal pro- 
gram, They would: (1) increase the 
funds and authorization of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census to gather com- 
plete and accurate statistics on the 
traffic problem; (2) encourage the cur- 
rent safe-driving programs in schools 
with Federal school appropriations 
earmarked for that purpose; and (3) 
pass “a few sound laws” to standard- 
ize highway control. 

It is on the third point that the 
trouble arises. The Federal govern- 
ment cannot, because of constitution- 
al limits on its power, legislate specific 
traffic regulations for the states. It 
cannot force states to require licenses 
or compulsory automobile inspection. 
It cannot set standard speed limits, 
road rules, or traffic signals except on 
nationally-owned highways. 

Safety steps by the Federal govern- 
ment include regular surveys of road 
needs by the U. S. Bureayw of Public 
Roads and the current PWA prograin 
to eliminate grade crossings and 
dangerous highway intersections. 

Such activity is obviously sketchy. 
Despite the optimism of Senator Rey- 
nolds about the part that Washington 
might play in the drive against death, 
Federal power seems limited largely 
to long-range measures. Such meas- 
ures, of course, may in the end prove 
a tremendous blessing. But they are 
painfully slow, and in the meantime 
the death flood mounts. 

Only concerted, untiring effort holds 
any promise of relief from the certain 
disaster of “accidents.” Until the 
States, brushing aside hundreds of 
minor considerations, consent to act 
together in enforcing stringent road 
safety laws, Americans will continue 
to die by thousands. 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











” 


retirement possible .. . 

May a mere schoolmaster (with exten- 
sive experience in copy-reading) suggest 
that “each Justice whose age made his 
retirement” is the proper construction 
here, as sanctioned by grammatical pur- 
ists ca 58 

Warren S. Hubbard 

The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J. 


[Although no grammatical * | o- PATHFINDER 
admits its inadvertent slip.—Ed.] 





For Sterilization 


In PATHFINDER for May 29, Dr. Leo 
Kanner of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School of Baltimore tells an alarming 
story of the results following the release 
of 15 boys and 153 girls from the Balti- 
more Training School for the Feeble- 
Minded. 

... Our legislators pass laws on every 
conceivable subject, many of them un- 
necessary, but why do they not pass a 
law requiring the sterilization of the un- 
fit? Why do doctors and thinking people 
generally not demand it? 

When a feeble-minded boy or girl en- 
ters a public institution, almost the first 
thing done should be to make sure that 
no offspring of theirs should ever become 
a public charge or lower the standard of 
intelligence in the state. 

I would go further and have part of 
the punishment for several crimes, espe- 
cially those of sex, be sterilization. There 
is a mawkish sentimentality about this 
subject ... It is a common thing, when 
some revolting sex crime is committed, 
for investigation to uncover the fact that 
the perpetrator had been pardoned for 
a similar offense and turned loose on the 
helpless public... 

Mrs. Alice Pringle 
Alma, Kan. 





“The Best Laid Schemes...” 


In PATHFINDER for May 29, I note that 
a young woman “expects to bear ..a 
son.” Is it possible to inform her that 
“the best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft a-gley”? It might lessen the 
shock, should the arrival be a daughter. 

Ethel M. Weed 

South Haven, Mich. 


{Bernice Felton went even further ‘‘a-gley” than 
PATHFINDER. Doctors who inspected the sweet- 
heart and crime-partner of Lester Brockelhurst re- 
cently denied that she would have a child at all.—Ed.] 





The President’s Fish 

In figuring up the cost per pound of 
the President’s fish and the cost to the 
taxpayer (PATHFINDER, May 29), wasn’t 
Charles Radzinsky a little high? The sal- 
ary of these three ships would go on.re- 
gardless. They might have been used 
for some other purposes. The food, up- 
keep and repairs would have been about 
the same. With the responsibilities the 
President has, if fishing helps to keep 


him fit, why not stand this without 
kicking? . . . 
S. M. Patterson 
Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


. . * 


Isn’t our President entitled to 
even a vacation without someone bully- 
ragging him? ... 

Mrs, F. L. Freeman 
Waverly, Pa. 


. . If the President had not caught a 


fish bigger than a fingerling, it would 
still be too cheap... 
G. B. Heard 


Frierson, La. 
* . ? 

... Can Mr. Radzinsky tell how much 
per pound Mr. Farley paid for the suckers 
he caught last November? 

Charles I, Peterson 
Chicago, Il. 





On Conscience Money 


Your editorial in PATHFINDER of June 
5 on our national conscience fund was 
well put, especially the part referring to 
the abler class feeding at the Federal 
trough. There are many Federal office 
holders and employees receiving more 
than a just compensation for their serv- 
ices. In addition, after a certain period 
they retire and their pay is continued 
for life. All this income is exempt from 
income taxes. This is all made legal by 
the parties receiving the benefits. We 
will always need a Federal trough for 
the needy. The important problem we 
have on our hands is to get those who 
have grown big and fat there and are 
well able to take care of themselves away 
from.this Federal trough ... 

S. H, Thoren 
Rock City, Il. 
* * . 

I was much interested in your editorial 
in regard to the conscience fund that 
has been accumulating in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Such con- 
science is the working of the spirit of 
Christianity in the human heart... 

John A. Idall 
Coffeen, Tl. 





On Lewis’s Picture 


The photo of John L. Lewis on the front 
cover of PATHFINDER for June 12 shows 
him up for what he is. How can any one 
be such a fool as to sign up with Lewis 
for the ruination of labor or with Roose- 
velt for the ruination of the U. S.? 

W. E. Kearns 
Marion, Ia. 





Dr. Boole’s Daughter 


. . « We wish to request a prompt and 
specific correction regarding the reference 
to Dr. Ella A. Boole, President of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which appeared in your columns 
of June 12 in the following words: 

“With the battle cry ‘Send a mother to 
the Senate,’ childless Dr. Boole ran for 
office in 1920 and was defeated.” 

... For many years her daughter, Miss 
Florence Boole, a teacher long promi- 
nent in the educational circles of Brook- 
lyn, has been closely identified with her 
mother in W. C. T. U. work, so much so, 
that at the official meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the World’s W. C. T. U. 
that body unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion expressing praise and appreciation 
for Miss Boole’s conspicuous aid ... 

We are sure that this exceedingly un- 
fortunate error by PATHFINDER in what 
is otherwise a most accurate and compre- 
hensive characterization of the leader of 
the World’s W. C. T. U. was purely unin- 
tentional, but it nevertheless serves to 
reflect a still widely current prejudice 
and misapprehension as regards the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
... namely, that the W. C. T. U. move- 
ment is in large part composed of spin- 
sters, childless wives, and professional 
women Drys without household cares. 

As a matter of fact, the exact opposite 
is true and we believe that any represent- 
ative gathering of W. C. T. U. members 
will reveal a large proportion of those 
present as not only mothers and house- 
wives in active service, but a decreasing 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Killer attracts and kills 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
conve: — Cannot i— 
=) Willnot soil or injure an: ing. 
Lasts all season. 20c at 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 


HAY FEVER 


SUFFERERS GET QUICK RELIEF 
Valuable Free Booklet tells all about discovery of simple 
inexpensive New treat ment for Hay Fever or Sinus trouble ; 
shows how to treat yourself at home for one cent per treat- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. Quick, sure 
relief. Why suffer? Write for free booklet today. 
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FOOT SUFFERERS foot'reSiment of SWEET FEET— 


Dr. Honnold’s original discovery. A scientific foot con- 
ditioner that reduces inflamma conges 
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lives Athlete’s Foot. Penetrates to the root of foot 
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$2.50 full month's treatment . . . 

of full satisfaction or your money refunded, Write 

for free ARTHRON folder on how hundreds of 
ARTHRITIS sufferers have turned to ARTHRON. « 


PROTOFEN CO., DEPT. O.. MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
_The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated, Your whole system is pol- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 

looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name, Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 26c at all drug stores. © 19385, C.M.Co. 
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22 
proportion of unmarried women, and a 
steadily increasing number of younger 
married women ... looking at the liquor 
problem and social conditions in su- 
premely logical woman fashion as a par- 
ticular menace for childhood” and the 
home... 
F. D. L. Squires 
Publicity Counsel 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, D. C. 


(PATHFINDER, rebuking itself ed a slip that . 
wholly unintentional, offers regrets to Dr. Boole, 
Plorence Boole and the W. C. T. 0 Ea} 


Wanted: Americana 


I am a reader of PATHFINDER and two 
weeks ago I noticed “Asides Abroad” was 
missing. When we got our magazine yes- 
terday, “Americana” was missing. I am 
only 12, but I read PATHFINDER every 
week. We all miss “Americana.” One 
day my current event in school was 
“Americana,” and I got the most votes. 
Please let me know why it is missing. 
Everything in PATHFINDER is swell. 

Arlyss Newton 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


[Occasionally lack of space forces PATHFINDER to 
ere one of its regular features for one week. Miss 

Newton may depend on finding her favorite feature 
in PATHFINDER as often as space permits.—Ed.] 


On Rockefeller 


What makes you think that John D. 
Rockefeller is thought of only as a “kind- 
ly, aged man who had been a great philan- 
thropist”? Is it philanthropy to “exploit 
labor widely” to “freeze out competition”? 
I am quoting from your article (PATH- 
FINDER, June 5). Is it philanthropy to 
pay minimum wages to employees while 
making enormous profits, to stifle inde- 
pendent enterprise, to try to corner in- 
dustry? I think it is not. It doesn’t seem 
to me to be philanthropy to milk billions 
out of the public and to give a small per- 
centage of the billions back for philan- 
thropic use. . 

Jose Soplo 
Huntington Park, Cal. 


- o oe 


{ think it too bad that you should put 
in such a picture and call it Rockefeller. 
One might rather think it a picture of 
Pharaoh’s mummy. Now, for the good 
he has done, for his relatives’ sake and 
for the sake of decency, please give us his 
picture . 

A. P. Smith 
Moscow, Vt. 


(PATHFINDER said that ‘“‘few who read of his 
death last week thought of Rockefeller as anything 
but a kindly, aged man who had been a great philan- 
—— It remains a fact that Rockefeller’s 

azing philanthropies had panguly obliterated from 
the public mind the memory his harsh business 
—_ ethods, as Mr. Smith's letter testifies. The picture 
as one of a bust done from photographs by an Eng- 
lish sculptor for whom Rockefeller had never sat.—Ed. ] 


Two on Catholics 


I have greatly changed my opinion 
about your paper. I shall no longer sup- 
port it. . 

In previous issues, but particularly in 
your May 15 issue, you have printed arti- 
cles which are a direct insult to all Cath- 
olics. In your article on “Nazis, Catho- 
lics” you mentioned the fact that 1,000 
monks are awaiting trial in Germany for 
sex crimes. You know as well as [I do 
that this is a dirty lie and that Hitler is 
merely framing these poor men... 

Anthony Kuntz 
Sauk Center, Minn. 


7 . * 


Within the last two or more months | 
have wondered just why the Catholic 
church gets so much publicity in PATH- 
FINDER. Evidently you are under obli- 
gation to it, or are doing what you can 
.. to further its interests... 

W. J. Carpenter 
Tampa, Fla. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 


Pocket Census 


A game that is sure to provide an 
hour or so of entertainment at any 
social gathering where such stunts 
are in order is “pocket census.” The 
idea is that all those participating in 
the fun must reveal, one at a time so 
all may see, just what they carry 
around in their pockets. Since wom- 
en have few pockets, the ladies may 
be required to show what they carry 
in their purses and handbags. 

To avoid any real embarrassment, 
of course, each player must be allow- 
ed to hold back what he or she con- 
siders very personal articles, such as 
address books, pocket flasks and other 
“incriminating evidence.” Before the 
game begins a ruling may be made 
that each player having more than a 
set number of items on his or her 
person—say 10, 20 or 30—must pay 
a forfeit of some kind. 

Regardless of what the forfeit may 
be, whether a contribution to charity 
or the performance of a stunf, the real 
fun comes in the odd and sometimes 
highly ridiculous articles people 
weigh themselves down with. Men 
and grown-ups generally have long 
made fun of the great number of 
trifling articles small boys carry in 
their pockets. But previous “pocket 
censuses” have revealed that many 
men carry more trifles than boys. 

Oe 


Dot Puzzle 


In the accompanying illustration 
there are three rows of three dots— 
nine dots in all. These nine dots are 
connected by six straight lines. But 


Connect the Dots With Four Lines 


it is sometimes necessary to econo- 
mize, even on straight lines. To join 
the nine dots as shown here it re- 
quires six strokes of pen or pencil. 
The puzzle is to join the nine dots in 
another way, using only four strokes 
of the pencil and without lifting the 
pencil from the paper. The solution 
will be given next week. 


Brain Teaser 

The top and bottom of a large plant 
pot are equilateral triangles of sides 
15 inches and 12 inches respectively, 


and the height of the: pot is 10 inches, 
How many cubic inches of earth does 
the pot contain if the earth is level 
with the top of the pot and occupies 
twice as much space as the root of 
the plant? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
trees were 130 and 67% feet high, 
respectively. 


e——_—_———a 


Smiles 


Mrs. Zoole—Good morning, Consta- 
ble Kulper. My, isn’t it hot? 

Constable Kulper—Hot, lady? This 
isn’t hot weather. Why, when I was 
in India it was so hot the people had 
to feed their hens cracked ice to keep 
them’ from laying hard-boiled eggs. 


Pilot—How would you like to try 
this parachute? 

Passenger—Not me! 
at opportunities. 


I never jump 


Swimmer—Help! Help! 
down for the third time. 

Life Guard—Don’t worry, old man. 
If you don’t find it this.time I'll help 
you. 


I'm going 


Young Son—Say, Dad! 

Dad—Now what, young fellow? 

Son—Nothing much, I was just 
fighting these pesky flies and wonder. 
ing if Noah had two flies in the Ark. 

Dad—Why, I guess so, They say he 
had two of every kind of living crea- 
ture on that old boat. 

Son—Then, what I can’t figure out 
is why he didn’t swat both of them 
when he had the opportunity. 

Jimmy—Bet you can’t crawl on your 
hands and knees. 

Norman—Sure I can. 

Jimmy—Well, don’t do it, it’s baby- 
ish, 


Janey—Black hens are smarter than 
white hens, aren’t they, mummy? 

Mother—What makes you ask such 
a silly question? 

Janey—Well, black hens can lay 
white eggs, but white hens can’t lay 
black eggs, can they? 


He—Would you love your husband 
if he had only one eye? 

She—Why, no. How horrible! 

He—Then let me carry that um- 
brella. 


Speaker Pullfast—Nothing that is 
false ever does anybody any good. 

Old Mr. Groot (in audience)—Yer're 
wrong, Stranger, I have false teeth 
and they do me a lot of good. 


Mrs. Cupp—Are you taking your 
cook away with you this summer? 

Mrs. Clupp—Oh, dear, no! We could- 
n’t afford to go to the kind of place 
that would satisfy her. 
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CORRESPONDENCE cone 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought), Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
JRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
ADDR supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. a 
$3.00 TO $12 00 WEEKLY, ~ doing easy spare time 
work at home. Full details. Harbor Merchandise 
Co.. 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
ADDRESS ~ POSTCARDS FOR US; everything _ sup- 
plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May's 
Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, Arizona. 
MEDICAL 
WEAK GLAND REMED Y— Vitality Restored—write 
to-day for ‘‘True-story’’ and money back offer. 
Vita-life’’ Laboratory Products, Hollywood, Calif. 
MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 
w-T CRYSTALS OF 100% Mineral Wells, Texas, 
Mineral Water. 15 gallon size $1. Postpaid. Bill 
Tygrett, Mineral Wells, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















ARE “YOU SATISFIED with present earnings ~ and 

future prospects? Don’t let worry, fear or past 
failures destroy your confidence. You can overcome 
) difficulties. Describe your problem, enclosing 
$1.00 for Personality Diagnosis and counsel. Oliver 
Hawthorne, 5734 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AVOID ACCIDENTS—AVOID ARREST.” Check the 

accuracy of your speedometer. Know—don’t guess— 
how fast you are traveling. Guaranteed method loc. 
Benson Sales, MilesCity, Mont. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 
lide for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
1. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ce A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
torneys, 698-G Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT- SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures sent back the 

ame day order is received. Two beautiful Heavy- 
seight professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed 
prints 25c. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. American 
Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


IMMEDIATE ‘SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

printed, and two professional enlargements, oue 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
veapolis, Minn. 


AT LAST! All your prints in natural “color. Their 
lifelikeness is outstanding; their beauty amazing. 

Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Fast serv- 

ice. Natural Color Photo, C-51, Janesville, Wis. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements, All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


WIN PRIZE, $100.00 VALUE OFFER. Roll developed, 

8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, coupon on 
8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Daily service. Midwest 
Photo, B-51, Janesville, Wis. 


$100.00 VALUE PRIZE OFFER. Roll developed, 8 
guaranteed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon 
n 8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Immediate service. 

Janes vile Film, A- 51, Janesville, Wis. 


OLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
" professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 

sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 
Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Illinois. 


QUICKER SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 
fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 
e 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 

25 c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
ect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


In INTRODUCTORY OFFER, i5c. Films developed — by 
pecial Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
argements, eight aye nome never-fade prints each 

roll 25¢ Dubuque Im Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 20c. Send names 
f two other Kodakers. Sterling, Box 5556-B, 


Cleve and, O 
























































20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970- 57, George, Chicago. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 
Er largement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 
2 SALESMEN WANTED Wis a 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
thfinder, Washi C. 











_____ SONG POEMS WANTED 


VANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
blishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 





WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


SONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
a nd Writers Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 














Little Percival—I’m sorry that I for- 
got to invite you to my picnic party 
tomorrow. Won’t you come? 

Little Heyton—No, you're too late. 
I’ve already prayed for a violent thun- 
derstorm tomorrow. 





Crabshaw—Why do you always call 
your wife “Honey,” Mr. Peck? 

Mr, Peck—Well, for one thing, hon- 
ey has always agreed with me. 





Roberta—Why don’t you sue him for 
breach of promise? 

Mary—I would, only I don’t have a 
decent photograph for the newspapers. 





Vivian—Did you notice all those oyster 
shells over there on the beach? They re- 
minded me that I once got a pearl out of 
an old oyster. 

Sally—You did, eh? Well, my sister 
beat you. She once got a real diamond out 
of an old crab. 


Mrs. Scallop—I believe that I should 
have $50 a. week alimony. 

Lawyer Jubb—But, Madam, 
husband only earns $30 a week. 

Mrs. Scallop—yYes, but what does 
that have to do with it? Doesn’t the 
court pay the alimony? 


your 


Mike—What makes you so heavy, 
Harold? 

Harold—My Dad says I have an iron 
constitution, 


Miss Coo—Poor Mr. Pilson! He’s 
only been married little more than a 
vear, but I’m afraid he suffers from 
matrimonial dyspepsia. 

Mrs. Peebles—What in the world is 
that? Maybe that’s what’s wrong with 
my husband, 

Miss Coo—Oh, his wife doesn’t agree 
with him. 


Newcomer—How beautiful the land 
lies in our suburb. 

Stung Ditto—Yes, but that’s nothing 
to how that real estate agent lies. 


Fisherman Mike—Yes, Tom, it was a 
trout of enormous size, I tell you J 
never saw such a fish! 

Skeptical Tom—I believe you, Mike. 





Genuine Marble—Lettered eo, 
cial advertising offer —Write now 
MARBLE MONUMENT CO. , Arcade, ATLANTA, tA.. pits desanksremncedncll 8 


FEET “Killing” You? 


Send dollar bill for Dr. Otis’ home treatment, 
regularly prescribed for his patients. Im- 
mediate relief for Aching, Burning, Perspir- 
ing, Swollen Feet; Corns, Callouses, Bunions. 
Money back guarantee. Write for FREE 
booklet by Dr. Otis on wonderful relief for 
foot troubles. C. F. Otis Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. 20, 27 Clinton Ave. So., Rochester, N. Y. 

















10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove Beauti- 
fut Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
monay” BACK if unsa factory after 10-day trial, 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 


MODERN SPECTACLE Co. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 76-N, Chicago, Ul. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 
: oom 


th Free trog book 
orgs te ‘beginners. EAMERIC scan PROG 
iG CO., Dept. 145-H. New Orieans, La. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 











do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


68 DIABETIC? 


941 Park Square, 








DIABETIC TREATMENT taken 
internally at Patients im 
crease food, gain strength within a 


reatment requires ne 

— Write today. 
; ’ a > [OR COME TO THE INSTITUTE] <> 
| FREE BOOKLET KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbia Ave., 
INSTITUTE SO. WHITLEY, IND. 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago vou must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-E Street, Hallowell, Maine. 






















PROSTATE 
RECTAL 
HERNIA 


Write today for our new FREE book, well fllus- 
trated, full of valuable information. No obli- 
gation. Address: 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 
SALINA, KAN. 





TREAT Son" Hpasen. 5 Kidney -liver trouble Nature’s w 
Use “* Send 10c for 7-day triad 
box. Amazing Results. ‘Lee. Shinn, | Belifiower, Calif. 






DISEASED BLOOD :*'s'*: 





wet ond Re- 
thousands of perce. Write Dept. D-6. 
RESTOMA Cco., 805 E. Mason St., M Noantooe, Wie. 


DON’T BE CUT 
pILe Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will my 
the da 
Page 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bia sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazi results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PR COMPANY. Dept. 2. Miami. Okishoma. 


that you read this. Write today. = 
-» 300-B44 Page Bidg., Marshall, mick, 
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ROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Center of World 2 


a 844 alt ell 


GET THE NEWS DIRECT 






Interest Today 


ISNOUHILSN 





aro 

ala 
Will Europe be plung- Y As \ 
ed into war within the 

next year? What is being done about dust 
storms? Will the next ten years see us re- 
ceiving our electric bills from the Govern- 


ment? Who will be our next President? 


The answers to these questions and to many 
more which, week to week, vitally concern 
you and your livelihood,-the bread you eat, 
the money you earn, even the thoughts you 
think, are found pretty accurately in... 
Washington, D. C.! The busy, buzzing cap- 
ital of the United States may well be called 
the palm of the hand holding the fate of 
the world today. 
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Are you as well informed as you ought to be? 
read PATHFINDER? 52 issues... a solid year of news 
brought to you in digest form, every week .. . is yours 
for only $1. 
to pass up. Tear off the coupon below. 
Join the ever swelling ranks of PATHFINDER readers! 


ST De pei 


in Washington, 
with its own fingers on 
the pulse of that hand 
movement, watching for symptoms, detect- 
ing just what is taking place in the body polli- 
tic . . . is PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine .. . largest of its kind in the 
country ... clear, concise, authentic. 


. . feeling every 


A million subscribers read PATHFINDER 
every week And PATHFINDER is the 
one news weekly published right in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! Out from this center of world 
interest it goes every seven days .. . to 
libraries, colleges, and to men and women 
who want all the news and want it right. 


Do you 


This is an opportunity you can’t afford 
Mail it today. 


a 


TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 





6267 


PATHFINDER, cy ede 


Check whether 


Washington, D. C. ( ) Renewal 


Please send me one year’s subscription to PATHFINDER—S2Z issues 
I am enclosing ( ) a dollar bill ( ) check ( ) money order for +! 
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